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V-2 ROCKETS 











The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, 
smoke, and flame. 


TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than 
sound, speeding as fast as 3400 mph 
on part of their trajectory into the 
ionosphere, the German V-2 rockets 
are being tested by the Army at 
White Sands, N. M. At the same 
time information is being gathered 
about cosmic fays, temperatures, 
density, pressure, dust, and bacteria 
75 miles up. This information is re- 
ceived on the ground through the 
use of telemetering equipment that 
is installed in the missiles. Results 
recorded by scientific instruments in 
the rocket nose are automatically 
radioed to earth during the flight. 
These V-2 rockets have gyro control; 
they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 
FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six 
feet long, they weigh approximately 
15 tons. Within 63 seconds from the 
time the firing button is pressed, 
these rockets burn 8304 pounds of 
ethyl alcohol and 10,000 pounds of 
liquid oxygen. This mixture burns 
at high pressure in a combustion 
chamber and the gases are exhausted 
through a supersonic nozzle. The 
rocket is propelled in the same way 
a jet plane is driven. Rockets, how- 
ever, must carry their own supply 
of oxygen since they cannot draw it 
from the air as jet planes do. 

The V-2's speed at roughly a mile 
a second. At this tremendous speed 
the friction in the air causes them 
to become red hot toward the end 
of the flight when traveling in com- 
paratively dense atmosphere. 
SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was as- 
sured before these tests were even 
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Trajectory (flight path) as computed 
by the differential analyzer. 
started. General Electric scientists 
and engineers had, with the help of 
a computing machine, gathered the 
necessary data. They already knew 
the velocity, trajectory, altitude, and 
range of the rocket and were certain 
that all flight conditions could be 
met. This computing machine, a 
differential analyzer, did in ten days 
a job which would have required 
three months’ concentrated effort of 
an individual mathematician. -The 
figures which the machine produced 
predicted very closely the actual 
flight operation of the rocket. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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NATURAL COLOR 
WILD FLOWER BOOKLETS! 


TEACHER! What an unusual offer this is! It has all sorts of 
possibilities — art, science, social studies, or just the diver- 
sion and educational value of flowers in all their colors. 


H™ is good news for you and the 


other teachers in your school — 
a package of beautiful and colorful 
flower booklets. You know how hard 
it is to find a set of color pictures of 
flowers which combine low cost with 
good color printing. Here are modern 
color photographs — fresh, bright, in- 
expensive. Each of your pupils now 
can have a personal wild flower pic- 
ture collection in his own booklet. 
With it, a child can learn the names 
of wild flowers as he turns the pages. 


A HINT OF THE 
CORRELATIONS 


Drawing — color and design 
Music x 3. Literature — = in poetry 


queen from the Arctic to the 
uator 
Composition — subjects for essays on every 


page 
Flowers and Food — flowers of wheat, 
Where 
re are they in winter? 
and seeds. 


HOW TO GET 


a trial , package of a dozen 

or $1, with teacher's manual 
heets. This includes all delivery costs. 

The complete room unit with 36 individ- 
ual booklets and teacher's manual sheets 
is $3, or you can get 24 for $2. Remem- 
ber each separate booklet has 63 flower 
hs in color, Send your request to 
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SALADA TEA COMPANY 
DEPT. 13, BOSTON, MASS. 


HIS is next best to bringing the 

flowers themselves into your class- 
room in winter. The pictures are so 
true to life! They even show a bee 
gathering nectar from a thistle, a mon- 
arch butterfly on goldenrod. The six- 
teen pages contain SIXTY-THREE 
flower pictures, including ponds and 
fields. It is something you should not 
miss. If you don’t want the complete 
room unit of 36 booklets — send a 
dollar for a dozen just to try this out. 
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NOVEMBER is a month of famous au- 
thors’ birthdays. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was born on the 11th; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the 13th; C. Collodi, on 
the 24th; Louisa May Alcott, on the 29th; 
Jonathan Swift, on the 30th; Mark 
Twain, also on the 30th. To help cele- 
brate these birthdays, books in the 
Winston Ciear-Type Cuassics series, 
by mentioned authors, are — or soon 
will be—back in stock. 

PPL 
REPORTS from schools which adopted 
Easy GrowTH IN Reapinc immediately 
upon publicationindicate that theirsixth- 
grade pupils are happy, successful read- 
ers who will continue to develop “the 
Easy GrowTx way” through grades 7- 
8-9 via ADVENTURES IN ReEapiING by 
Dorothy N. Knolle. 

rr 
TIME to turn on the heat! Thermostats 
invented for coal furnaces 63 years ago 
still afford the easiest way to a 10% rise 
in the efficiency of your furnace. 

OPI 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less— information 
than do adults about something new. 
That is the basic reason why THe Wiv- 
ston Dictionary For ScHoo.s pro- 
vides enriched definitions and abundant 
illustrations. 

Te 
PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out 
of every three college graduates earned 
annually from $2500 up; for high school 
graduates, the score for the same amount 
of money was about 1 out of 9; for grade 
school graduates, 1 out of 25; and for 
those with no schooling, only 3 out of 
200. These figures are based on 1940 cen- 
sus but the moral holds. 

rr 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when ARITHMETIC WE 
Use (Grades 1-9) was being made. Pupils 
like to handle and to use these texts be- 
cause of beautiful format—illustrations, 
color, large clear type, washable cloth 
—as well as for stimulating content. 

PPK 
THEME of American Education Week: 
“Education for the Atomic Age.” Topic 
for Monday, November 11: “Building 
World Security.” As we pause this Ar- 
mistice Day, we shall well remember our 
youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 


“New Goals for Old Age” 


This mature consideration of the 
problems which confront ageing peo- 
ple and those concerned with their 
welfare fills a very real need.* The 
articles which comprise this book were 
first offered in a mental health course 
under the auspices of the Welfare 
Council of New York City, and should 
be of particular value in impressing 
teachers anew with the importance of 
helping children develop sound habits 
which will persist throughout life. 

The book presents a logical and 
progressive consideration of the needs 
of old people, involving a clear recog- 
nition of the normal biological changes 
which occur and the necessity for con- 
tinued and unremitting alertness to 
maintain the highest degree of mental 
and physical efficiency. 


Full Retirement Inadvisable 

Research and observation have 
shown that it is rare to find the per- 
son at any developmental stage who 
makes maximum use of his capacity 
for achievement ; and this is especially 
true of the old individual who may 
retire from his life occupation and 
allow himself to stagnate during his 
remaining years. 

Such full retirement is a consider- 
able waste to society and may also 
result in the individual’s unhappiness. 
One of the authors suggests a com- 
plete professional analysis at age sixty, 
to plan an intelligent vocational and 
avocational program geared to declin- 
ing mental and physical energies. 


The Old Person in the Family 

The status of the old person is ex- 
amined both from the personal and 
societal viewpoint, with especial em- 
phasis on the family as the functioning 
unit of society. In settling on living 
arrangements for the old it is vital to 
avoid any situation which will induce 
mental conflict in either the old indi- 
vidual. or those with whom he lives. 

Care of the aged in the family by 
the adult children may provoke strain, 
especially in the urban environment. 
The old person may have too little 
opportunity for responsibility and 
creative self-expression; or friction 
may arise between the generations. 
The young in the family must receive 
primary consideration when plans are 
made for the financial and physical 
care of the grandparents. 

*New Goals for Old Age, edited by George 


iguten. New Vat: Columbia University Press, 
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* 

. in 1940 6.8 percent of the popu- 

lation was over sixty-five years of 
age as compared with 5.4 percent in 
1930. While the total population in- 
creased 7.2 percent between 1930 and 
1940, the number of persons over 
sixty-five years of age increased 35 
percent. ... 
. . . between 1930 and 1940 the group 
over sixty-five years of age increased 
by nearly 2% millions persons. As- 
suming medium fertility and mortal- 
ity rates this group will total more 
than 22 million in 1980 as compared 
with about 9 million in 1940. In this 
sathe period the forty-five to sixty- 
four age group will increase from 26 
million to nearly 40 million. 

—Schools and the 1940 Census, 

Research Division, N.E.A. 








No one plan is universally applica- 
ble. Some old people, given adequate 
financial resources, can manage their 
own living arrangements ; others must 
be supervised in boarding homes; 
while yet others need institutional or 
nursing-home care. 


Continued Activity Imperative 

One of the most important con- 
tributions of this book is to point out 
that continued activity is imperative if 
the rigors of ageing are to be min- 
imized and a well-balanced perspective 
maintained. 

Modern science has found it pos- 
sible even to improve general physical 
condition and reclaim neglected skills 
in the old person through a program 
of occupational therapy and correct 
physical care. Bibliotherapy, as part 
of the mental hygiene movement, is 
expected to do much to retard the on- 
set of senile psychosis and personality 
disintegration. 

It is indeed interesting to gain the 
impression from this book that psy- 
chology and allied sciences are now 
definitely occupied with research in 
the long neglected field of old age 
(gerontology). It is a healthy sign of 
the times that very soon we hope to 
have a special division for research 
and care of the aged within the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association? 


A Growing Problem 

Statistically, the number of people 
above the age of sixty-five in the 
United States is constantly increasing 
and the problems concerning’ this 
group are in great need of personal 

and public attention. 
MartTIN L. ReyMenrt, Ph.D., Director 
Laboratory for Child Research 
Mooseheart, Illinois 
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Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo, adapted 
by Mable Dodge Holmes and edited by 
Grace A. Benscoter. College Entrance Book 
Company, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
336 and XVI pages. 

This adaptation of one of the ‘world’s 
great novels to the needs and abilities of 
young people who might be baffied and de- 
feated by the length and difficulty of a com- 
plete translation, has been accomplished not 
only by discriminating abridgement but also 
by a simplified vocabulary and sentence 
structure. 

Discovery, by Dorothy Nell Knolle. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 502 pages. 

First of a three-book series for the junior 
high school, Discovery is a collection of 
stories, plays, poems, and articles, the selec- 
tion of which was guided by seventh-grade 
pupils themselves. Interest and motivation 
are afforded through the unit arrangement. 
A fundamental basic reading program is 
maintained throughout ‘the year. The entire 
content is designed for expounding definite, 
specific reading skills without interfering 
with the enjoyment of reading. 

America—Land of Freedom, by Gertrude 
Hartman. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. Cloth. Illustrated. 644 pages. Price, 
$2.20. 

Third book of the “History on the 
March” series, America—Land of Freedom 
is for the eighth grade. Written by a suc- 
cessful writer of trade books in the juvenile 
field, with Allan Nevins, professor of 
American History, Columbia University, as 
general consultant, it is primarily a social 
history of the United States in which eco- 
nomic, political, and sequential relationships 
are nevertheless adequately stressed. It is a 
book that children will read for its own 
sake. 


Beyond the Seas, by Elizabeth Collette, 
Tom Peete Cross, and Elmer C. Stauffer. 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 567 
pages. Price, $2.40. ; 

A collection of song, story, and prose to 
help the high-school student to an under- 
standing of other peoples of our interrelated 
world and of the struggles, continuing into 
our own day, that men have made for 
freedom. 


Using Our World, by Samuel Ralph 
Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, Herbert Bas- 
com Bruner, and John Hodgdon Bradley. 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Bos- 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


ton, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 666 
pages. Price, $2.16. 

Third of the three-book series, “Adven- 
turing in Science” for the junior high- 
school grades, is here in new edition, with 
two new chapters to bring the text to 
up-to-the-minute timeliness in its simple 
yet dramatic presentation of everyday mani- 
festations of science. 

Conquest, by George W. Norvell and 
Carol Hovious. D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 597 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Conquest is Book I, for Grade Seven, 
in a three-book reading program for the 
junior high-school grades. Its content was 
selected from the favorites of the young 
people themselves selected by them in the 
course of a ten-year study involving one 
hundred thousand school children of varied 
levels of ability, both boys and girls, in all 
types of schools. These favorites were then 
subjected to critical approval. -There are 
units for teaching varied aspects of (1) mo- 
tion pictures, (2) radio, (3) choral reading, 
(4) library skills, (5) reading skills, (6) 
newspaper or magazine reading. 

Why Pupils Fail in Reading, by Helen M. 
Robinson. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 257 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

Why Pupils Fail in Reading William S. 
Gray describes as “a significant milepost 
in the progress of research concerning the 
causes of reading retardation.” 

Again in the words of Professor Gray: 
“this book brings together for the first time 
information from all the related fields and 
summarizes—with the aid of specialists in 
social work, psychiatry, pediatrics, neurol- 
ogy, ophthalmology, speech correction, oto- 
laryngology, endocrinology, and psychology 
—all the known causes for reading diff- 
culty.” Part I is devoted to this summary. 
Part II reports the application of this theo- 
retical framework to thirty specific cases 
and the author’s and specialists’ conclusions 
drawn from the study. 

Foundations of English for Foreign Stu- 
dents, by Hugh R. Walpole. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Paper. 
55 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This text, directed toward highly edu- 
cated intelligent adult foreign students, cov- 
ers all the essentials, and only the essentials 
of elementary English. 

Developing Number Readiness, by Anita 
Riess and Maurice Hartung. Scott, Fores- 
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man and Company, 623 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 5. Paper. 36 pages. Illustrated. 

Developing Number Readiness is ‘a teach- 
er’s manual to accompany The Number 
Readiness Chart, fourteen wall-chart pages 
in four colors, and ten pages of cut-outs for 
use with the charts. First step in the pro- 
gram is to strengthen the children’s number 
sense and to help them discover some im- 
portant things about counting, after which 
are developed the ordinal and cardinal 
meanings of the numbers one through ten. 





Current Publications 


Handbook of Cumulative Records, Bulle- 
tin 1944, Number 5, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Paper. 104 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$0.20. 

This handbook, the work of the National 
Committee on Cumulative Records ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Office of Education, 
sets forth the place of the cumulative record 
in administration, instructional activities, 
*and pupil personnel work in our schools. 

Nursing, A _ Profession for College 
Women, Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Paper. 35 
pages. Price, $0.25. 

This pamphlet has been prepared by the 
Nursing Information Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association under the guid- 
ance of an advisory committee representing 
a number of governmental and private 
agencies. Opportunities, working conditions, 
requirements, training schools, cost of 
preparation, and available financial aid are 
discussed. 

Learning World Goodwill in the Ele- 
mentary School, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, Sep- 
tember, 1946, The National Elementary 
Principal. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 366 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This, the Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, consists chiefly of firsthand reports of 
school activities. There is a chapter which 
discusses the basic educational process of 
forming attitudes and another which illus- 
trates the possibilities of uses of available 
teaching materials. 


China Yesterday and Today, by Eleanor 
Lattimore; edited by Marguerite Ann 
Stewart. Webster Publishing Company, 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Paper. Illustrated. 111 pages. 
Price, single copies, $0.40. 

A concise, well-proportioned history of 
China, informative and interesting to pupils 
of the secondary school level. 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, August 3, 1946. International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Pa- 
per. 20 pages. Price, single copies, $0.15. 

Published by the Department of Public 
Information, this periodical contains com- 
prehensive reports on the work of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
relates events to their background; analyzes 
important proceedings and decisions. 
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7 « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel — just a few 
of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 
“| assembly line, railroads were bringing those materials to- 
gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for 


example — 





2 « “—the iron ore, coal and limestone 


from which steel is made were loaded f. P r | 
.a 


in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 

steel mill. Then, after the steel had been ' 

fabricated — Ps ve 
ar 


3 - “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 
ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts 
were ready — 





| TRANSPORTATION —A POLICY 

neh® FOR THE FUTURE—Write for your 

copy of this informative booklet. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


941 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Z. “they traveled in freight trains to an automobile 
assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- 
als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were 
completely built — 


S. “this one was 
sent by rail to our 
home town — ready 
for service. So you 
see, the railroadsper- 
formed an essential 
service in making 
15,000 parts into one 
new automobile—an- 
other example of the 
fact that — 


“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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More than reduction in the number of 
school districts in Illinois confronts 
the county school survey committees. 


Teas should be no tendency to 
think of school reorganization merely 
in terms of consolidating, or moving 
together a number of adjacent at- 
tendance units. Rather, our goal 
should be the construction of an edu- 
cational system which will provide 
maximum growth opportunities for 
every child. 

Written at a time when educators 
and lay people throughout the State 
are earnestly engaged in the process 
of laying the foundation for an im- 
proved educational system, this article 
will consider those factors which have 
been found inherent in good schools. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
OF GOOD SCHOOLS 


Public education in America has 
been hampered by the lack of a com- 
prehensive long-term plan. Specific 
goals which could be accepted and 
used by educational planners have 
been lacking. 

One of the most urgent needs, 
therefore, of those who plan the re- 
organization of schools and of those 
who operate schools is a definite set 


of operational criteria based upon 
careful and comprehensive: analyses 
of what good schools can do. 

A recent study’ reports best prac- 
tices found in some sixty of the most 
outstanding schools available to Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
his associates. From this statement 
at least two checklists?* have been 
prepared for use by administrators 
and others interested in the appraisal 
of educational programs. One or both 
of these documents, which were pre- 
pared simultaneously but without col- 
laboration, should be in the hands of 
survey committee members and others 
involved in district reorganization. 

All such persons should constantly 
keep before themselves the question, 
What organizational features can we 


” The Metropolitan School Study Council, What 
o 


Schools Can —One Hundred and One Patterns 
of Educational Practice. The Council, 525 W. 
120th Street, N. Y. C., 1944. 

*Paul R. Mort, William S. Vincent, and Clar- 
ence A. Newell, The Growing Edge—An Instru- 
ment for Measuring the Adaptability of School 
Systems, The Metropolitan School Study Council, 
1946. 

*S. I. N. U. Committee on School Reorganiza- 
tion, Some Criteria for the Evaluation of a School 
Program, College of Education, S. I. N. U., Car- 
bondale, Illinois, 1946. 
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By Howard E. Bosley 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 


RECONSTRUCTION 
in Winois ce 


develop in the emerging design for 
education in Illinois which will enable 
our schools to incorporate a majority 
of the best practices set forth in these 
statements, either immediately or in 


-the foreseeable future ? 


A brief statement of some major 
characteristics of good schools will 
be given in the pages to follow. More 
extended and detailed explanations 
will be found in the documents al- 
ready mentioned. 


The Curriculum 


1. The basic skills to be taught are 
carefully chosen to accord with mod- 
ern educational philosophy and _ so- 
cietal needs. Variety of basic skills of- 
fered extends well beyond the 3 R’s. 

Situations typical of life in the com- 
munity are utilized to provide for the 
acquisition and fixation of the basic 
skills. Pupil interests are skillfully 
utilized, and individual abilities ar- 
rived at through capably managed 
diagnosis are considered. 

Remedial treatment is applied in 
deficient skill areas. Enriched pro- 
grams are provided for those who are 
at advanced stages. 

These adaptations to individual pu- 
pil needs are made possible through 
the use of a variety of materials, by 
means of projects or activities, group 
organization within the classroom, 
and the availability of special teachers 
for remediation and enrichment. 

2. Knowledge is considered funda- 
mental which will enable one to earn 
a better living, to participate actively 
and intelligently in the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, and which will 
serve in the enrichment of life. 


Best schools are housed in carefully 
designed, healthful, and safe school 
plants. This is the Barrytown Rural 
Agricultural School, at Barrytown, 
Mich. 
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A rich variety ot printed materials 
is utilized in the social studies, the 
sciences, and health, supplemented by 
audio-visual materials, scientific ap- 
paratus, models of working mecha- 
nisms, laboratories, and the like, 
which aid in the presentation. 

Full use is made of community re- 
sources in teaching basic knowledge. 
Local people who have hobby, travel, 
business and professional experiences, 
can contribute toward better under- 
standing of basic knowledge as can 
trips to businesses, industries, histor- 
ical places, and governmental agencies. 

3. There is evidence that teachers 
and staff look upon pupils as a so- 
cietal reservoir of potential abilities 
and talents, the maximal development 
of which is essential to the best in- 
tetests of the individual and to the 
society of which he is a part. 

The good school applies serious, 
competent, and continued effort to 
the discovery of each pupil’s special 
aptitudes, needs, capacities, and in- 
terests through the use of appropriate 
tests, observations, conferences, rec- 
ords and reports, case studies, and 
numerous try-out experiences of 
the class and extra-class type at every 
talent level and in many creative 
fields. 

Instructional services and suitable 
facilities for physically and mentally 
handicapped children are found in 
best schools and are operated under 
the direction of competent specialists. 

Pupils are given, through practice, 
those attitudes and abilities necessary 
for effectively working out group de- 
cisions and for participating in group 
action via intelligent discussion, 
straight-forward creative thinking, 
compromise, and regard for the com- 
mon good. 

The curriculum is organized, in 
part at least, around pupil interests, 
in the form of the unit, problem, pro- 
ject, or activity. 

4. Best schools recognize that a 
healthy body is nature’s greatest gift. 
These schools provide for every child 
a careful and complete health exam- 
ination at least once each year, with 
provision for more frequent follow- 
up examinations as necessary. 

This complete examination pro- 
vides a thorough check by physicians, 
dentist, and nurse. Heart, lungs, 
teeth, throat, nasal passages, and gen- 
eral condition of the body are checked 
annually. Chest X-rays, audiometer 
and telebinocular tests are made at 
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Good schools utilize situations typical of life in the community to 
provide for the acquisition and fixation of the basic skills. First-grade 
children in the Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg School, at Middleville, Mich- 
igan, are those shown in the picture. 


The district unit should be large enough to provide all facilities and 
services which insure the maintenance of a good school. The kindergarten 
in the picture is operated by the Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg School, at 
Middleville, Michigan. 


least annually, and careful records 
kept. Height-weight-age data are 
charted on some form of record like 
the Wetzel grid, and growth devia- 
tions noted. 

Best schools make it possible for 
every pupil to take part in appropriate 
sports and recreatory activities. A 
wide variety of such activities is made 
available for pupils of many interests, 
ages, and levels of physical and so- 
cial maturity. Special attention is 
given to those sports which can carry 
over into post-school life. 

Best schools have a health and 
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physical education staff of physical 
education specialists, doctors, nurses, 
dental hygienists, psychologists, visit- 
ing teachers, and clerical help for 
keeping records and making reports. 
In such schools physical facilities for 
health and recreation include gym- 
nasium, playrooms, health suites, in- 
cluding medical and dental offices. 
All of these specialized rooms have 
equipment and apparatus that is ade- 
quate and modern. 

The good school carries on an ef- 
fective program of health and safety 
education for pupils, of which the 
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production of good health habits is 
the major goa!. Every potential re- 
source in school and community is 
utilized to teach objectively the prin- 
ciples of healthy and safe living. Ade- 
quate and authoritative reading ma- 
terials, visual and auditory aids, and 
objective. teaching by competent spe- 
cialists are taken for granted. 

5. A major objective of good 
schools is to develop persons who are 
competent homemakers. Such schools 
integrate homemaking instruction 
with classes in science, the social 
studies, shop, art, crafts, mathematics, 
and English. To a considerable de- 
gree they use the community as a 
laboratory and community needs as 
the curriculum. They provide ade- 
quate physical facilities—laboratories, 
equipment, and supplies—suited to 
the instructional needs of children at 
different levels of development. 

6. Best schools are providing 
knowledge and skill in the world of 
work. They are doing as good a job 
for the work-bound youth as they are 
for the college-bound youth. In such 
schools the work training program 
covers all areas which are justifiable 
in the light of regional and individual 
needs. Public co-operation is sought 
through the organization of advisory 
boards of lay people, representing 
various crafts in the community. 

Best schools realize that workers 
should be educated people, not merely 
trained people. Such schools utilize 
pertinent material from the- social 
studies, science and health, mathema- 
tics, English, art, and possibly other 
fields to aid in the development of 
persons who are intelligent as well as 
competent workers. 

Work experience or apprenticeship 
training is provided in industries, 
businesses, stores, and offices. 


The Lafayette High School, New Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, (top right) which is 
part of a county administrative unit, 
enrolls 1100 pupils in grades seven to 
twelve. It provides unusually rich and 
effective training in both general aca- 
demic work and trades. 

The Barboursville (W. Va.) ele- 
mentary school (center right) enrolls 
355 pupils. It is part of a county ad- 
ministrative unit. 

The Parker District High Schoo! 
(S. C.) is part of a unit district na- 
tionally famous for its modern tech- 
niques and enriched program. The 
7000 children enrolled are served by 
the central high school and outlying 
elementary attendance units. 
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The School Staff 

Teachers in good schools are ex- 
ceptional persons. They are well 
trained, and possess wide backgrounds 
of travel and cultural experiences, as 
well as a rich variety of academic, 
professional and hobby interests. Con- 
ditions of employment—salaries, ten- 
ure, sick leave and study leave provi- 
sions, and retirement plans—are such 
as to attract and hold competent 
people. 

In addition to able classroom teach- 
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ers, best schools provide the services 
of well trained and experienced su- 
pervisors and special teachers in the 
subject-matter areas, in speech, re- 
medial instruction, guidance and coun- 
selling, testing, psychological and psy- 
chiatric adjustment, and the like. 
Such specialists are regarded as “re- 
source persons” and helpers for class- 
room teachers in their work of pro- 
viding growth opportunities well ad- 
justed to individual needs. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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By Vernon L. Nickell 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


“LANGUAGE ARTS 


Presented as separate subjects in the Curriculum and Course 
of Study Guide, their interdependence in use is stressed. 


Tux Language Arts Section of the 
Illinois Curriculum and Course of 
Study Guide contains helps for the 
teacher of reading and literature, lan- 
guage, handwriting, and _ spelling. 
These subjects have been presented 
separately, yet running throughout is 
the thread of relationship between 
them. They cannot be separated in 
actual use. 

Language is presented as a means 
of communication which can function 
only in a social situation. Actually, 
“reading, oral and written language, 
spelling, and handwriting are inter- 
dependent and must support and util- 
ize each other.” 

The teacher should study pages 18 
to 129 of the Guide with great care, 
for in these pages she may find sig- 
nificant helps for developing skills 
which are definitely basic for acquir- 
ing a good education. 

Experiences in any learning situa- 
tion are of great value to the pupil. 
The teacher can relate pupil experi- 
ences to subject matter areas and can 
at the same time develop factual learn- 
ing, abilities, and skills on the part of 
the pupils. 

Reading 

No attempt has been made in the 
Guide to list stories or poems which 
should be read in a particular grade. 
Instead, more emphasis has been 
given to a statement of objectives 
(pages 22-24) for the primary grades, 
of abilities (pages 35-36), of desir- 
able goals for the first grade (page 
36) and so on. 

Developing a reading readiness 
(pages 20-22) is extremely impor- 
tant. Even if all pupils entered school 
at exactly the same age, that would 
not guarantee that all were alike pre- 
pared for reading. Many factors de- 
termine the time, extent, and charac- 
ter of a child’s preparatory period for 
reading ; pupils must receive help on 
an individual basis, since not all of 
them are influenced by the same fac- 
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tors. The teacher should use as many 
as possible of the suggestions for 
preparing a child to read. 

Materials should be provided as 
recommended on page 27 of the Guide 
and attention should be given to “Use 
of Phonics and Word Analysis” as 
presented on page 28. 

A common topic for discussion is 
remedial reading. This arises from 
the fact that many persons desire that 
all pupils develop reading skills to a 
satisfactory degree but find that such 
attainment is only an ideal. Granted 
that there are probably a few pupils 
who will never develop such skills 
and abilities, it is well to study the 
deficiencies and to discover their 
probable causes. Then it is equally 
important to follow with some plan 
of remedying those weaknesses. It 
would be better to teach all pupils to 
read so well that present concern over 
remedial reading could be eliminated. 
The teacher should study thought- 
fully pages 41-44 and consider each 
individual child. In these pages are 
found ideas on why some children 
may not be reading well, and what to 
do about it. 

I urge the teacher to become fa- 
miliar with the objectives and the 
abilities proposed for the reading pro- 
gram on each level discussed in the 


Guide. 
Literature and Language Programs 


The teaching of literature does not 
necessarily involve the development 
of skills, for instruction in reading 
should afford a time for developing 
skills. If time to develop reading 
skills is taken during the period when 
an appreciation of literature is being 
sought, that appreciation may be so 
dulled as to limit the teacher’s ob- 
jectives to a great degree. Helps for 
the teaching of literature have been 
given on pages 32-34. 

The language program should be 
based upon the needs of the child. It 
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is unwise to overemphasize skills and 
abilities which the child already pos- 
sesses ; hence it is important that the 
teacher study carefully each individ- 
ual child and avoid needless repeti- 
tion. It is equally important that the 
teacher have an understanding of 
what the child should know and be 
able to do for an effective communica- 
tion of ideas. Language abilities are 
developed through use; the teacher 
should be mindful of good usage in 
all situations. 

A definite period for language need 
not be set apart for the primary 
grades, but a more formal period may 
well be used in gratle three, as sug- 
gested on page 74 of the Guide, and 
in following grades. 

The teacher should study carefully 
the language abilities discussed in this 
section of the Guide (pages 71-111) 
and should utilize experiences of the 
children as suggested under “Situa- 
tions Offering Opportunities for Lan- 
guage Experiences,” pages 89-91, to 
develop the skills and abilities. 


Spelling 

I have pointed out that the “sub- 
jects” treated under Language Arts 
are related. Spelling is not an isolated 
subject consisting of rote memoriza- 
tion of lists of words. Words should 
have meaning for pupils. Use cannot 
be entirely separated from meaning. 
Among the general objectives for® 
spelling (pages 111-112) is the ref- 
erence to the need of developing a 
consciousness that, in writing, a word 
is either spelled correctly or incor- 
rectly. This is an important ability. 

The teacher, should have a basic 
spelling text, should study the discus- 
sion on spelling in the Guide, and 
should become thoroughly familiar 
with the “Spelling Abilities to be De- 
veloped by the End of the Elementary 
Grades,” pages 115-118. 

Spelling is sometimes considered 
synonymous with vocabulary build- 
ing. However, it is generally agreed 
that the average person need not 
learn to spell more than a certain 
“average number of words,” but the 
number of words to be used orally 
and in writing is unlimited. 

Handwriting 

The system of handwriting is less 
important than the desire to write 
well, yet the teacher should be fa- 
miliar with the manuals prepared for 


her use. Writing is a tool subject, 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Vocational 


Guidance 


By Auguste L. Reinhard 
Peoria High School 


through Home Reading . . . 


Students begin with a selected vocation and develop their 
own reading lists, which embrace all kinds of writing. 


, the guidance-minded teacher 
seeking to offer counsel through the 
medium of her subject, required home 
reading for English provides a unique 
field for projection of vocational guid- 
ance. This opportunity is enhanced 
by the advantage of working from 
subject matter to reading, as well as 
by daily contact with the student. 


Purposes and Plans 


Under whatever terminology — 
home, free or outside reading—books 
must be read yearly. For some, this 
is sheer joy; for others, crucifixion. 
To interest these; to help with some 
aspects of professions so blithely 
chosen, with little fundamental infor- 
mation ; to motivate outside reading, 
“Prose of Professions” and “Poetry 
of Professions” came into being. 

In its initial trial, this experiment 
carried over two years. Since it was 
used on all high-school levels, it was 
considered fairly comprehensive. For 
the majority, especially those who 
cared little for reading, the plan 
proved stimulating, intéresting, satis- 
factory. Moreover, the attempt served 
purposes other than vocational guid- 
ance. It developed a feeling for re- 
search and an acquaintance with li- 
braries and procedure new to the 
average adolescent. 


A Film Star, a Mortician, 
a Homemaker 


Plan and purpose were fully ex- 
plained; freely discussed. All were 
asked to forget book lists. They 
would read toward rather than from 
a list. Each was to make his future 
profession the core of his reading, 
which must embrace all types of writ- 
ing. Although vocational guidance 
was the ultimate aim, the tangible, 
ulterior motive was compiling, through 
their reports, an annotated list of pro- 
fessions and vocations. Each was to 
work independently, seeking help on- 
ly when blocked. 

This requirement had amusing and 
interesting repercussions. One pur- 
sued a lively, informative correspond- 
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ence with a Hollywood studio. An- 
other invaded a local mortuary, since 
it alone had the literature needed. 
Here the plan functioned in two-fold 
manner. There was evident in the 
boy’s seeking and in the tolerant 
courtesy of the director, something of 
that working together of school and 
community which all true educators 
envision. Word came that library and 
assistance would always be at the 
school’s service. 

Of greater worth was the effect on 
the student, a lad with problems in 
the home and at school. By degrees, 
from his somewhat reticent confi- 
dence about his vocational interest, 
came greater trust; help in thinking 
his problems through; interpretation 
of some aspects of home and school. 

Many after-school conferences fol- 
lowed, not book reports but the out- 
growth of reading functioning for 
increasing development. This seemed, 
and still seems, of greater worth than 
the traditional book report. 

One other instance lent -mirth to 
enliven routine. Jane intended to be- 
come a teacher. She ultimately did, 
but in her junior year she opposed 
the reading plan, renouncing all pro- 
fessions. She would marry; establish 
a home. Jane was told that home- 
making is the greatest of all profes- 
sions. Libraries were replete with per- 
tinent material. 

Jane read; Jane taught; she is a 
homemaker. How far the reading of 
her junior year functioned, is impos- 
sible of measurement, but surely it 
furnished background other than 
awareness of pertinent books, al- 
though that might be purpose enough. 


The Book and the Student 


Reports were of two kinds. Each 
stressed effect on the individual, in- 
formation gained, rather than the 
answering of stereotyped questions. 
Panel discussions involved the group 
reading the book, the class, the prin- 
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cipal (Mr. Brewer), the teacher. All 
were free to question. Discussions 
functioned further in that they en- 
listed co-operation of the commercial 
department. A record seemed de- 
sirable; hence students took notes 
and transcribed, thereby gaining prac- 
tice under actual conditions. 

Illustrative excerpts from the dis- 
cussions follow. 

“Various groups contributed their 
ideas about making book reports in- 
teresting but different. Three seniors 
read Winning Football by Bierman. 
They used questions and answers. 

Pete: To whom is this dedicated? 

Don: Dr. Williams, the author’s coach. 

7 * * 
Jim: Did you learn anything? 
Don : I learned the system of plays. 
om * . 

“Tale of the Dragon by Field was 
reported by Harriet, Gene, Willard, 
and Jud. Harriet described the Liu 
home. Willard related Mr. Liu’s vo- 
cational plans for his son and the 
son’s plans. Jud and Gene carried on 
the discussion, reading from the 
book.” 

The other report used was written. 
It followed a form designed to lead 
the individual to consider the book 
in relation to himself and the effect 
of the material on him. 


BOOK REPORT FORM 


I. Pledge of personal reading. 
II. Author’s name. Name = of 
Length. Publisher. 
III. With what profession, vocation, avo- 
cation is the book concerned? 
IV. How does this book touch your 
purpose ? 
A. Has it increased your desire to 
enter your chosen profession? How? 
B. Has it discouraged you? How? 
V. Can you determine 
A. How much is glamour? Quote. 
B. How much is authentic? Quote. 
VI. What have you learned about your 
profession ? 
VII. Is the author qualified to write of 
it? 
VIII. Has he collaborated with an au- 
thority? 


book. 
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IX. Who was the outstanding character? 

X. Quote parts with which you agreed 
or disagreed. 

XI. Would you recommend the book? 
Why? 

XII. What is your reaction? 

Altogether, seventy professions 
were explored. Prose and poetry lists 
covered only professions of interest 
to those students; contained only 
books read and discussed. Comments, 
compilation, typing were theirs. 

“Poetry of Professions” sought to 
vitalize that reading by connecting it, 
too, with professional interest. For 
some, this was accomplished. Also, 
there was an awareness, not previ- 
ously existent, of poetry and sources. 
So many poems were found as to de- 
mand a separate anthology, including 
profession, title, author, and first line. 

Illustrations of both may help. 


PROSE OF PROFESSIONS 
Medicine 
A Child Went Forth 
McClure Library 
Story of a woman physician. Gives clearly 
her trials and tribulations in this profession. 


POETRY OF PROFESSIONS 
Medicine 
Kerner, A. J. The Doctor’s Walk 
“At midnight oft I go.” 


Teacher and Pupil Evaluation 


The plan is an interesting device 
for the guidance minded ; helpful for 
students. It is difficult of accomplish- 
ment with the indifferent, prejudiced, 
unco-operative. It is best judged by 
student reaction as illustrated in the 
following quotations. 

“If the student is careful in his 
selection of books, he may learn much. 
He may discover that a nurse’s work 
is not so glamorous as it seems, and 
that doctors do not always become 
rich. Many other benefits may be de- 
rived from this type of reading.” 

tt “Ee 


Doy.e, HELEN 


“It helps a student to use the dif- 
ferent libraries and to prepare for 
college work.” 

* * * 

“In books on professions you find 
things you really want to know. They 
usually tell all about it, how long it 
takes to study and the chances in 
that profession.” 

* * * 

“The books deal not only with pro- 
fessions but tell many things of un- 
usual interest. I learned many more 
things than those connected with my 
profession, so that some day I will 
not only know of my profession but 
of others.” 
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| You ae a visiting day soe 


By Margaret Blount 
Teacher, Harper School, Wilmette 


Der TEACHER: 

I assume that in your school 
system as in most others each 
teacher is given one visiting day 
a year. For this day you plan a 
visit to a district near enough your 
own school to be reached and vis- 
ited within the day. Aside from 
this matter of accessibility a num- 
ber of reasons may influence your 
choice of the school to be visited. 

There may be a friend teaching 
there whom you have not seen for 
a long time. The school may be in 
a city where you taught at one 
time. It may be in a spot where 
you want to teach at some future 
time. There may be a new build- 
ing well appointed. There may be 
an outstanding personality in the 
system. There may be a type of 
teaching in practice which you 
have not observed in operation, or 
the place you choose may be just 
a place to go. 

Once the object of your visit is 
selected you hasten to consult the 
principal or superintendent—by 
letter or by telephone—to make 
sure that a visitor will be welcome 
at the time appointed. 

There are a number of reasons 
why you feel that such procedure 
is a courtesy requirement. In 
buildings where lunch is served, 
plans will be made to include you. 
The room you have selected may 
have scheduled an excursion for 
the appointed day, and you may 
want to go too. There is the pos- 
sibility that the person whose 
work you especially wished to 
observe is away. The building it- 
self may be closed for a holiday. 

Like most visitors you arrive at 
your destination prepared to ask 
questions. These may concern the 
textbooks used, the courses of 
study, the school program, the 
teacher load, the admuinistrator- 
teacher relationship, the pupil 
participation, new ways to deco- 
rate the room, to display the chil- 
dren’s work, or to arrange the 
desks and tables. The physical 
plant may interest you. Or, you 
may be one of those who go visit- 
ing to pick up a new trick in the 
art of teaching. 

All of these are good profes- 
sional interests, but in these ex- 


acting and changing days, they go 
scarcely deep enough. Why not 
go beyond these externals? Why 
not first of all seek new ideas in 
pupil-teacher relationships that 
exemplify the tolerance and love 
that are the sine qua non of real 
democratic living ? 

Such ideas are slowly come by. 
When you step into a classroom, 
the impression is immediately 
gained whether the classroom is 
attractive, well furnished, and a 
healthful place to live. But are the 
boys and girls happy individuals ? 
Do they and their teacher enjoy 
school? To answer these ques- 
tions one must spend some time 
in a room. 

Children who are enjoying 
school are themselves at all times. 
Visitors do not bother them. They 
are friendly; they ask you ques- 
tions and in turn intelligently an- 
swer your questions. In some 
schools the task of acquainting 
visitors with the school and its 
program is turned over to the 
children. 

As you spend some time in 
such a school the feeling that chil- 
dren are important will grow up 
on you. The elusive trick that you 
were seeking seems less neces- 
sary. You do not wish to hurry 
your visit, but to stay and watch 
the situation through. 

You want to talk to the teacher 
to discover more about her rela- 
tionship with the children. Per- 
haps the program has been so 
well planned by teacher and pu- 
pils that the teacher feels free to 
talk to you as the work pro- 
gresses. 

And now your visit comes to a 
close. The children bid you a 
friendly goodbye. The teacher by 
her manner conveys to you that 
your presence has been a pleasure 
and a stimulus to her and the chil- 
dren. You are eager to get back 
to your classroom to try to be 
happy with your pupils. You 
silently vow that understanding 
and tolerance will guide you. The 
new idea for decorating the room 
or the new trick for presenting 
material may be in the back- 
ground, but it does not seem to be 
the reason for the visiting day. 
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WORLD CONFERENCE 


OF TEACHING 


TEACHING PROFESSION 


By Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


io 30, 1946, saw the birth of 
the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, at Endicott, New York. 
On that date representatives from 
educational associations of twenty- 
eight nations signed the draft consti- 
tution which a two-weeks conference 
had prepared. 

The first World Conference of the 
Teaching Profession was a_ highly 
successful affair. Called by the Na- 
tional Education Association, assist- 
ed by nineteen state associations, it 
attracted fifty-six official delegates 
representing millions of the teachers 
of the world. Twelve of the participat- 
ing state education associations had 
official hosts present. 

Six international teacher organiza- 
tions and federations were represent- 
ed by advisers and observers. The 
Pan-American Union, the United 
Nations, UNESCO, the United 
States Department of State, and the 
United States Office of Education 
were also represented. 

In all, over 100 persons from all 
over the world helped directly or in- 
directly to effect a new international 
organization dedicated to the promo- 
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PROFESSION 


“1946 


of the WORLD... 


Inception at World Conference Hailed 
as a High Point in International Effort 


tion of public education, - teacher 
ideals, ethics, and welfare, interna- 
tional understanding, world peace. 


Setting and Background 


Ideal setting of the conference was 
The Homestead lodge of the Inter- 
national Business Machine Corpora- 
tion, on the hills overlooking the 
beautiful Susquehanna Valley. Un- 
hampered by outside interferences, 
and governmental or other controls, 
the conference group soon settled 
down to a congenial but determined 
deliberation of the accepted agenda. 

The preparatory work had been 
done by Dr. Willard E. Givens, exec- 
utive secretary of the N.E.A.; Dr. 
William G. Carr, secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A., and their associates. Dr. 
Carr was elected secretary of the con- 
ference and later Secretary-General 
of the new organization. Dr. F. L. 
Schlagle, immediate past president of 
the N.E.A., was elected chairman of 
the conference and later was made 
chairman of the continuing committee. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens represented 
the N.E.A. and assisted the draft con- 
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stitution and the resolutions commit- 
tees. 

Scope of the conference is evident 
in the committees authorized: first, a 
committee to draft recommendations 
regarding a permanent international 
organization ; another on the teaching 
of international understanding ; a third 
on assistance to schools in war-devas- 
tated areas; a fourth on recommenda- 
tions to UNESCO; and a fifth, on 
general resolutions. 

Chairnian Schlagle properly key- 
noted the conference : “We are teach- 
ers; we know that we teach more by 
what we do than by what we say ; may 
our profession here set before the 
world an instructive example of effi- 
cient and unselfish co-operation for 
the peace and security of mankind.” 

That this was done was attested by 
the highly favorable editorials of the 
eastern and other newspapers and 
journals which hailed the conference 
as a high point among international 
efforts, and an example which gov- 
ernmental conferences might emulate. 

The draft organization finally ac- 
cepted as its goals the following: (1) 
to make the highest standards of full 
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Delegate Dr. Chang Tao-Chih, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Chinese Na- 
tonal Association for the Study of 
Education 


and free education available to all 
without discrimination; (2) to im- 
prove the professional status of the 
teachers of the world and to promote 
their intellectual, material, social, and 
civic interests and rights; (3) to 


promote world-wide peace through 
the building of good-will founded 
upon co-operation between the na- 
tions in educational enterprise, based 


upon pertinent, and accurate informa- 
tion; (4) to advise the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations and of 
other international bodies on educa- 
tional and professional matters. 


Interim Organization 

Full membership in the organiza- 
tion (WOTP) is to be granted any 
national organization of the teaching 
profession whose application has been 
approved by the executive committee 
of the World Organization, subject 
to final endorsement by the delegate 
assembly of the World Organization. 
The constitution drafted by the con- 
ference will become the basic provi- 
sional document when it is approved 
by ten or more of the national organi- 
zations to which it is submitted. 


Guests of the 1.E.A., the Chinese 
Delegation, with Mr. Pearson, 1.E.A. 
Executive Secretary, on the grounds of 
the Homestead, overlooking the Sus- 
quehanna Valley. Reading from Left: 
R. C. Chu, Dr. Ma K’e-Tang, Mr. Pear- 
son, Dr. Chang Tao-Chih, and Mr. Fan. 
Messrs. Chu and Fan, graduate stu- 
dents at Columbia University, served 
as interpreters and secretaries to the 
delegates. 
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The new organization will be offi- 
cially declared operative at the first 
meeting of its delegate assembly in 
the summer of 1947. In the mean- 
while a preparatory commission un- 
der Mr. Schlagle’s chairmanship and 
Mr. Carr's secretaryship will carry 
forward the recommended work. 


Membership, Delegates, and 
Voting 


Membership in the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession 
will be of several types, namely: Na- 
tional, involving a yearly fee of two 
cents for each member of the national 
organization applying or not less than 
$100 per association per year; Inter- 
national, annual fee $200; Affiliated, 
Class A, $10 for membership of 500 
persons or less; $50 for 500 person 
to 2000 persons; and $100 -for 2000 
or more persons; Affiliated, Class B, 
$25 per year ; Individual, $2 per year. 

The affiliated membership, Class 
A, is available to regional, state, or 
local organizations of the teaching 
profession. The Class B affiliate mem- 
bership is available to universities, 
colleges, professional and _ scientific 
societies, and similar organizations. 

Any person who accepts the pur- 
poses of the organization, and who 
desires to contribute to them, to re- 
ceive the publications of the organiza- 
tion, and to attend its public sessions, 
may secure individual membership. 

Memberships paid prior to final 
organization will be credited to the 
first year’s dues. Dues are now being 
accepted by Dr. Carr at the N.E.A. 
offices, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

It was a thrilling experience to ob- 
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Delegate Dr. Ma K’e-Tang, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the National Educaiion Association of 
China 
serve the official delegates, without 
exception, attach their signatures to 
the finally completed and approved 
Draft Constitution. This constitution 
provides among other things, for a 
delegate assembly, an executive com- 
mittee consisting of the president and 
vice-president and five other delegates 
elected by the delegate assembly, and 
a secretariat appointed by the execu- 
tive committee. 

A full national member is to be en- 
titled to one delegate for each 2000 
members or major fraction thereof, 
except that no such member shall 
have fewer than three nor more than 
fifty delegates. An international mem- 
ber shall be entitled to five delegates, 
and an affiliated member shall be en 
titled to one delegate. 








... if we guide 
these children 


Probably the most important problems 
are dated about fifteen years from now. 


Fortunately our children appear to be 
good children, better even than their elders. 
They're patriotic, only one in each thou- 
sand of this draft army was delinquent, 
while seventy were delinquent in the 1917- 
18 Army. Among adults robbery went up 
26 percent, murder: 10 percent, but the 
Children’s Bureau reports that juvenile de- 
linquency increased only 4 percent last 
year. Dr. Ralph Tyler, of the University of 
Chicago, states upon the basis of thousands 
of tests that children in the sixth grade now 
read and compute about as well as did 
those who were in the eighth grade fifteen 
years ago. 


Unfortunately our children know nothing 
firsthand of the horrors of war imless a 
close relative has been killed. War instead 
to them has been a bonanza, a source of 
easy money and good times. That ignorance 
of awfulness may permit them to make 
wrong choices fifteen or twenty-one years 
from now. 


With such good stock, however, we as 
teachers and parents. who love our children 
and who cherish our civilization probably 
may be optimistic. /f we guide these chil- 
dren in learning how to think in the face of 
objective evidence and abide by the logical 
conclusions, when they take over the reigns 
of power they probably will reason and 
conclude and act more wisely than we. 
They must do so if our posterity is not 
either to be annihilated or live in a world 
with civilization destroyed. 

—Eart H. Hanson, Annual Report of 
Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island, 
Illinois 





A full national member may cast 
one vote for each 50,000 members, or 
major fraction thereof, provided that 
no such member shall cast less than 
one nor more than five votes. Inter- 
national members shall have but one 
vote, and other members shall have 
the right to speak, but not to vote. 


Teaching International 
Understanding 


The committee on Teaching Inter- 
national Understanding called upon 
teachers everywhere so to instruct 
the young as to make these principles 
operate in all areas of human rela- 
tionship : 

(1) Satisfymg the fundamental 
needs of mankind for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, recreation, and secur- 
ity; (2) giving every human being 
equal opportunity to develop phys- 
ically, intellectually, and socially ; (3) 
providing freedom of opinion and the 
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pursuit of truth, except in violation of 
the rights of others ; 


(4) Maintaining respect for human 


life and religious convictions ; (5) op- 
posing the imposition of one nation’s 
culture upon others; (6) preserving 
the natural resources of the earth and 
using them for the general welfare of 
mankind; (7) assuming moral re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of all 
peoples; and (8) participating in in- 
ternational orgamzations and efforts 
to maintain peace and facilitate world- 
wide economic co-operation. 

The committee then detailed meas- 
ures whereby these goals may be ex- 
pedited in the teaching of history, 
languages, music, art, literature, and 
in improved texts, teaching practices, 
the extension of literacy, pupil ex- 
change, teacher travel and exchange, 
press, radio, films, recording, televi- 
sion, the exchange of materials and 
documents, and through research, ex- 
perimentation, and evaluation. 


Professional Unity Sought 


The World Conference informally 
favored a living rather than an arti- 
ficial international language. English 
was the preferred “second”’ language. 
The teaching of many modern lan- 
guages was generally endorsed. 

It resolved in favor of the unifica- 
tion of all Unions, “Sindicatos,” asso- 
ciations, and other professional or- 
ganizations existing in each country. 
It appealed to UNESCO to include 
teachers on its official delegations and 
committees. It recommended that the 
observance of UNESCO month be 
universal. 

It referred the preparation of a 
questionnaire on teacher welfare and 
general education to its executive 
committee. It resolved in behalf of 
laws relating to education as deter- 
mined by the freely elected represen- 
tatives of the people and in behalf of 
school administration subject to pub- 
lic control. ‘ 

The conference recommended pro- 
fessional efforts toward the elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination within 
the teaching profession, and expressed 
opposition to all instruction designed 
directly or indirectly to promote mili- 
tary aggression. 

It resolved in appreciation to the 
N.E.A. for its sponsorship of the con- 
ference, and to the state education 
associations for their hospitality to 
the delegates and staff of the con- 
ference. 
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Aid to schools in the war-devas- 
tated areas was reviewed by a special 
committee. Support from all teachers 
and their organizations was .urged. 
Co-ordinating agencies were recom- 
mended, and co-operation with UN- 
ESCO in this effort was emphasized. 

The delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, The Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, El Sal- 
vador, England, Greece, Haiti, Ice- 
land, Iraq, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Northern Ireland, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Scotiand, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Union of South Africa, and the 
United States, were properly ap- 
plauded and charged by Dr. Givens 
in his concluding statement : 

Your sincerity, your tolerance, your vi- 
sion, your wisdom, and your courage have 
made this historic meeting a marked suc- 
cess. Your generous and effective co-opera- 
tion at this conference marks the beginning 
of a new era of education in the field of 
world understanding and goodwill. We 
must have effective world government or 
we will have world chaos. Education must 
bear its responsibility. Let us work together 
to build a strong, effective World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 





... not as we alone see it 


Those who have won the victory expect 
the millenium and feel that they should have 
the fruits of victory without further effort. 

They forget that victory in war can only 
give the opportunity that would otherwise 
be denied, to live and work for the fruits 
of peace and freedom. 

Having been forced to fight for military 
victory, they sometimes think that whatever 
they want should be taken by force instead 
of making their claims the basis for peace- 
ful negotiation. 

It takes time to pass from the psychology 
of war to the psychology of peace. We 
must have patience, as well as firmness. We 
must keep our feet on the ground. We can- 
not afford to lose our tempers. 

I am deeply convinced that the peoples 
who fought together for freedom want to 
live together in peace. I am deeply con- 
vinced that the peoples of the United 
Nations are sincerely committed to the 
charter. 

There are always some of little faith; 
some who still believe that they ‘cannot get 
their due except by force. There are others 
who still believe that ancient privilege will 
yield to nothing but force of arms. 

But with firmness in the right not as 
we alone see it, but as the aggregate senti- 
ments of mankind see it, and with patience 
and understanding we must and _ shall 
achieve a just and enduring peace for our- 
selves and all nations. 

—Secretary of State, HonoraBLe JAMES 
F. Byrnes. 
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Teacher Retirement Problems 


By Lester R. Grimm 
Director of Research 
Illinois Education Association 


Guisivalinn its long-time policy of 
making careful studies of teacher 
welfare problems, the I.E.A. now has 
its central staff and Legislative Com- 
mittee at work on questions that arise 
regarding the downstate teachers’ re- 
tirement system. 


There is much current interest in 
teacher retirement problems because 
the increased cost of living has sharp- 
ly reduced the purchasing power of 
benefit payments. An annuity that 
seemed reasonable in amount a few 
years ago now may seem inadequate. 

Teachers need to be concerned 
with retirement matters because a 
State Public Pension Commission is 
engaged in studying all public pen- 
sion laws in the State, the bills of 
last legislative session that related to 
retirement matters, the new proposals 
being made by public employees, and 
the philosophies and principles to be 
used in judging the soundness of any 
new legislative proposals. 

Among the many suggestions that 
have come from teachers regarding 
the amendment of the downstate re- 
tirement system there can be found 
no general agreement of opinion ex- 
cept on a few important matters. 

Some proposals show that their 
sponsors have little understanding 
and knowledge of sound actuarial 
principles or of the defensible phi- 
losophies that should guide a retire- 
ment program. 

Certain proposals follow the “grab” 
idea of trying to raid the retirement 
fund for purely selfish and personal 
gain. Indeed, some proposals for in- 
creased benefits come from those who 
apparently would like to “take to 
their rocking chairs” at an early age 
while still in splendid health and live 
on a fat pension for long years. 

Fortunately, it can be said that 
most of the teachers who study retire- 
ment systems carefully come to real- 
ize that retirement programs exist 
primarily for the benefit of children; 
that retirement funds should not be 
abused by teachers who retire in good 
health at an early age in order to 
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The I.E.A. studies the probable effects of proposals to 
amend the Teachers Retirement System as the State Pension 
public pension systems. 


Commission 


take up some other calling or to sit 
in idleness; and that a retirement 
program should be designed primari- 
ly for those teachers who on account 
of age or disability have become really 
inefficient. 


Those who have at heart the real 
welfare of the teaching profession 
must realize that a retirement system 
needs to be built upon a firm founda- 
tion—equity and fairness to citizens 
and taxpayers, actuarial soundness 
and primary consideration to those 
teachers who continue their profes- 
sional endeavors until the age of in- 
efficiency is reached rather than to 
those who retire too early after too 
little service. Half-baked proposals for 
raiding retirement funds were balked 
in 1945; and in 1947 with a special 
commission active, amendments will 
succeed only if they are sound, mer- 
ited, and widely supported. 


Relief for Aged Annuitants 


One example of trying to “raid the 
retirement fund” was House Bill 548 
which was introduced in the 1945 
legislative session. This bill was spon- 
sored primarily by a retired teachers’ 
club in one of our northern Illinois 
cities. The bill sought to raise the 
pension for those who had retired 
under the old law (replaced in 1939) 
by increasing the $600 allowance af- 
ter attainment of age 70 to $900 a 
year—with pensioners’ paying no ex- 
tra contribution whatever. 

House Bill 548 would have made 
no provision for those who have re- 
tired or will retire under the new 
retirement system at an annuity less 
than $900. This bill would have 
thrown a financial load of nearly 
$4,000,000 on the teachers retirement 
system without making any plan for 
its payment. 


Most of these older pensioners who 
sponsored House Bill 548 made very 
small contributions to the retirement 
fund while they were teaching. Their 
present allowance of $600. is many 
times greater than could be produced 
from the contributions that they made. 
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scrutinizes all 


When the new system took over the 
old fund in 1939, the actuarial deficit 
in the old system was around $50,- 
000,000 and the assets were only 
$3,000,000. Since 1939 the new sys- 
tem has paid several times the sum 
of $3,000,000 in pensions to the an- 
nuitants under the old law. 

We recall also that some of the 
sponsors of House Bill 548 opposed 
the changing of the old hand-to-mouth 
retirement system to the new actu- 
arial reserve basis; that some of them 
retired at the earliest opportunity and 
idled away many years in retirement 
while still in good health and while 
still fairly young. 

Some of those who sponsored 
House Bill 548 are not interested 
even today in building sound reserves 
to take adequate care of retirement 
allowances to be paid in the future to 
those active teachers who today are 
paying heavy contributions. 

Nevertheless, the I.E.A. staff and 
committees desire a sound, constitu- 
tional plan for obtaining public funds 
in an amount that will be sufficient to 
give these aged pensioners more than 
$600 a year. 


Teachers need to be seriously con- 
cerned about any attempt to “raid the 
retirement fund,” whether it be by 
those who are beyond the age of 70 
years or whether it be by the “rocking 
chair folks” who are still in good 
health and want to retire in their 
early 50’s in order to remain idle. 


There are certain groups in Illinois 
who are proposing that the plight of 
aged pensioners be handled not 
through the regular retirement sys- 
tems but through a special relief fund 
to be set up as a public welfare 
measure. 

This proposal raises clearly the is- 
sue that active and retired teachers 
must face; namely, that an increase 
in allowances for aged annuitants 
must (1) be accompanied by addi- 
tional financial receipts by the retire- 
ment system and thus not jeopardize 
the financial soundness of the retire- 
ment programs for present active 
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* 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Repetition can be creative. The 
achievement of the many thousands 
of Junior Red Cross members in IIli- 
nois in the past school year is. elo- 
quent proof of this fact. 

As members of the teaching pro- 
fession,, we are more keenly aware 
than ever before that our world des- 
perately requires physical and emo- 
tional health, together with a great 
measure of social literacy. I com- 
mend to all teachers as an invaluable 
instructional tool to the accomplish- 
ment of these desired goals the full 
use of the Junior Red Cross program. 
It has this year as much to offer you 
and your pupils as it had during the 
war years, if not more. 

By all means, discuss Junior Red 
Cross enrollment and program with 
your pupils between November 1 and 
15. By all means, utilize that pro- 
gram in association with your pupils, 

VERNON L. NICKELL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 








teachers, or (2) such additional as- 
sistance for aged pensioners must 
come through some public welfare 
proposal. 


The Disability Benefit 

The basic philosophy that is indi- 
cated for disability retirement in most 
of the teacher retirement plans is to 
the effect that length of teaching serv- 
ice has contributed to the disability. 
Thus, most of the teacher retirement 
laws require a rather long period of 
service in order to qualify for the 
disability allowance. 

Illinois with a minimum. of ten 
years of service as qualification for 
such type of benefit is reasonably 
typical among the states, although 
there are several states that require 
fewer than ten years. 

The minimum annual allowance of 
$200 that is granted to most of the 
disabled retiring members today has 
become unjustifiably low on account 
of the increased cost of living. Clearly, 
it should be made more adequate. 
Whether the service qualification of 
ten years can be reduced materially 
is a moot question. 


The Minimum Guarantee for 

the Age Annuity 

The minimum guarantee of $400 
for a retiring member who has ‘only 
25 years of service credit and who is 
only 50 years of age should remain 
at $400. 

There are some teachers who de- 
sire to have the minimum retirement 
age raised to a figure higher than 50 
years. In practically none of the teach- 
er retirement systems in the Nation 
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may age retirement begin in the early 
50's as is the case in Illinois. 


For 1944 the average allowance - 


granted for age retirement was $923 
in the case of annuitants of age 60 or 
more. This shows that for teachers 
who delay retirement until they have 
reached a reasonable age the allow- 
ance tends to become more adequate. 
Such compares favorably with retire- 
ment annuities in states where the 
minimum retirement age is 60. 

In view of the new $1200 Mini- 
mum Salary Law and the increased 
cost of living certain teacher groups 
are proposing that the guaranteed 
minimum for age retirement should 
be placed at $720 for a retiring mem- 
ber who has attained the age of 60 
years and completed 30 years of serv- 
ice. (Such proposal does not mean a 
repeal of the present right to retire 
on a $400 allowance if the member 
has reached the age of 50 and has 25 
years of service credit.) 

Such proposal of $720 at age 69 
after 30 years of service “under- 
writes” a better allowance than would 
otherwise be available for teachers 
working at low salaries; in fact, each 
teacher working at a level below 
$2,376 a year and paying 4 percent 
of salary would be benefited through 
such guarantee of $720 a year. 

If the public is willing to support 
legislation to carry out such $720 
proposal, then an important question 
comes before teachers ; namely, “Why 
pay more than 4 percent if the public 
will supplement a 4 percent contribu- 
tion to the point of guaranteeing $720 
after 30 years of service at age 60?” 

Teachers receiving $1,900 or less 
could pay 5 percent of salary (or 
$95) each year and yet not build an 
allowance at age 60 after only 30 
years of service higher than the $720 
proposed. 


The answer to such question will 


depend partly upon the desire of cer- 
tain teachers to retire before the age 
of 60 and partly upon the public at- 
titude on guaranteeing such $720 
minimum with teachers paying only 
the present 4 percent rate. 


Tentative 1.E.A. Proposals 


Tentative proposals that will be 
brought before I.E.A. members who 
attend the I.E.A. Regional Confer- 
ences to be held this fall and winter 
will include the following : 

1. Provision for any annuitant of 
the retirement system (whether he 
retired before July 1, 1939, or retires 
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after such date) to pay a reasonable 
sum, as $200, after reaching the age 
of 70 years and then to receive $900 
a year if he has had 25 or more years 
of service. A special financial allot- 
ment to be administered by the re- 
tirement system for this purpose will 
be necessary. 

2. A minimum guarantee of $720 
for those who retire in the future 
after reaching age 60 with 30 years 
of service credit. 

3. Provision for any disabled an- 
nuitant, whether he retired before 
July 1, 1939, or retires after such 
date, to pay a sum not in excess of 
his annuity benefit in one month and 
then to receive $400 a year. For mem- 
bers retiring because of disability in 
the future the service requirement to 
be asked will be only 5 years. 

(Here it must be stated that Items 
2 and 3 as presented above are not 
likely to receive serious legislative 
consideration unless the general 4 
percent contribution by all feachers 
be raised to 5 percent on service ren- 
dered after July 1, 1947.) 

4. Miscellaneous provisions that 
will (a) permit school nurses to credit 
all service rendered in the public 
schools, regardless of type of legal 
certificate held prior to 1931; (6) 
reopen for a few old teachers the right 
of elective membership; (c) allow 
the option of a somewhat reduced 
benefit at time of retirement for the 
purpose of covering life expectancy 
on the retiring member and any de- 
pendent beneficiary that the retiring 
member may select; (d) clarify the 
right to enter age retirement after 
only 15 years of service so that bene- 
fits covering such low service credit 
may not begin unless the annuitant 
is 60 or more years of age; and (e) 
remove doubt in interpreting a few 
minor technical matters in the law. 

The I.E.A. Legislative Committee 
is giving serious study to the question 
of refunds upon withdrawal prior to 
retirement and may recommend that 
a small part of the contributions made 
during the first five years of service 
be not returned. Also, study is being 
given to the question of allowing the 
contribution rate (which may need 
to be raised from 4 percent to 5 per- 
cent) to apply on salaries ranging as 
high as $3,000 or more. Further, it 
must be mentioned that the I.E.A. is 
definitely interested in the formula- 
tion of some sound plan of a satis- 
factory retirement program for non- 
teaching school employees. 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


 Detters ta an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Devs Dave: 

When I last wrote to you, I prom- 
ised that in my next letter I would 
tell you about my experiences at the 
World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession, at Endicott, New York. 
I'm afraid that I cannot recount all 
my wonderful experiences at Endicott 
in this letter or even in the next. 
Consequently, I’ll dwell upon the per- 
sonal experiences here and ask you to 
read about the formal program and 
actions elsewhere. 

You will recall that I was to serve 
as the I.E.A.’s official host to the 
Chinese delegates: Dr. Chang Tao- 
Chih, executive secretary of the Chi- 
nese National Association for the 
Study of Education ; and Dr. Ma K’e- 
Tang, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Education 
Association of China. 


And Finally the Twain Do Meet 


Dr. Chang came by boat to San 
Francisco, and then by train to Chi- 
cago and New York. A Chicago re- 
ception committee and I planned to 
meet Dr. Chang as he arrived at the 
Northwestern Station in Chicago. 
Dave Heffernan, first assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Cook County, 
and I met Chang at his Pullman, ex- 
pecting to escort him to the waiting 
committee. Instead, a switch engine 
yanked him and his car away from us 
into the switch-yards. 

With the kind assistance of the 
yardmaster, I boarded a caboose be- 
hind another switch engine, which 
was to shunt Chang’s eastbound Pull- 
man around to the Union Station. 
Then for one and one-half hours, we 
joy-switched around Chicago’s rail- 
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road yards, and found our car being 
scrubbed a mile or two south of the 
Union Station. With the aid of an- 
other switchman, we boarded an in- 
coming train and were backed into 
the Union Station. 

There Dr. Chang was greeted by 
Marian Smith, president of the Chi- 
cago Division; Vernon Bowyer, Chi- 
cago public schools assistant superin- 
tendent; Dave Heffernan, and a 
young Chinese reporter, and I, who 
extended official greetings for Illinois. 

In twenty minutes, Chang went on 
his way to New York, and I was on 
the return trip to Springfield. Thus 
ended episode No. 1! 


Chinese Delegation 


Dr. Ma flew from China, arriving 
at New York in time to reach Endi- 
cott for the opening meeting and 
ahead of me. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Chang, and Messrs. Fan and 
Chu, two Chinese students attending 
Columbia University, who served as 
secretaries to the two delegates and 
helped as intepreters. Both delegates 
understand English fairly well, and 
Dr. Chang speaks it with moderate 
proficiency. Both have Doctor's de- 
grees from Columbia University. 

Our delegates and secretaries were 
housed in the permanent lodge, The 
Homestead, on the hills overlooking 
the beautiful Susquehanna Valley— 
the “Valley of Opportunity.” The 
rest of us were housed in the tented 
city overlooking the lodge. 

These facilities are continuously 
used by the International Business 
Machines Company to house and feed 
their students and representatives in 
training. The meals, lodging, and 
services provided by the I.B.M. as 
its contribution to the World Con- 
ference were excellent. 

To attribute selfish motives to this 
generosity would be most unfair and 
unjust. This great corporation is seri- 
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ously endeavoring to do everything it 
can in behalf of international under- 
standing and good will. If ultimate 
material benefits redound to this cor- 
poration in the wake of international 
peace and good will, then I say more 
power to them, for humanity at large 
will benefit likewise through the same 
achievements. 


To Each His Own Language 


An invention of this firm, used for 
the first time in this conference, with 
great success, promises a great con- 
tribution to the accomplishments of 
future multi-lingual conferences. It 
was a wireless device which allowed 
simultaneous interpretation of the ad- 
dresses and discussion into several 
languages. 

The interpreters (generally speak- 
ing English, French, and Spanish, 
and occasionally Greek or other lan- 
guage), sat in soundproof booths at 
the rear of the assembly room. Each 
of the more than one hundred dele- 
gates, observers, and hosts, wore ear- 
phones attached to A and B batteries 
suspended on the chest. When one 
failed to understand the language of 
a speaker, he pressed a button to pick 
up a simultaneous translation in his 
favored language. 


The device differs from that used 
at the European war trials in that no 
wire connections are used, except 
those between the batteries and the 
headphones. The great significance of 
this invention to future international 
conferences and programs is apparent. 

Speaking of languages, Dave, you 
will be interested in knowing that the 
foreign delegates unanimously fa- 
vored the English language as the 
“second” or international tongue. 
They do not subscribe to the use of 
an artificial international language. 
They favor a living language, and 
say that English is certainly that. 
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* ... and rise to greatness 


. if ever there was a time when 
men should rise above the petty and 
the personal that time is now. If ever 
there was a profession ‘whose mem- 
bers should lay aside every mean and 
selfish interest and rise to greatness 
that profession is teaching. We shall 
never get anywhere in home or 
church or school or society by mag- 
nifying our dislikes and differences. 
By emphasizing our points of agree- 
ment and strength, by giving atten- 
tion to the many things we have in 
common, by going forward to goals 
that are great and inspiring we shall 
rise above our lesser selves to the 
true greatness of men. . . . No one 
who has once ‘tried dealing gener- 
ously and happily with people ever 
wants to turn back to bickering and. 
petty jealousy. 

—Joy EtmMer Morcan 








World Organization 


The conference chose as its chair- 
man Dr. F. L. Schlagle, immediate 
past president of the N.E.A. and a 
participant at the San Francisco and 
London United Nations conferences 
and the UNESCO conference. Dr. 
William Carr, of the N.E.A. and the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
was elected Secretary-General. 


Five committees were authorized: 
one to draft a constitution for the de- 
sired world organization (subject to 
approval at the next annual meet- 
ing) ; a second to consider ways and 
means of teaching international un- 
derstanding ; a third, to consider ways 
and means of assisting schools and 
teachers and pupils in war-devastated 
areas; a fourth, to consider relations 
of the proposed new organization to 
UNESCO ; and a fifth, to prepare the 


general resolutions of the conference. 


I sat in upon sessions of the first 
and the fifth committees and was 
pleased to see the name I had unoffi- 
cially suggested for the new organiza- 
tion, adopted in the draft constitution. 
Likewise adopted, were the resolu- 
tions related to racial discrimination 
and education toward aggressive mili- 
tarism, which I had suggested, at the 
request of official delegates. 

The hosts and observers assisted 
the delegates unofficially, but I be- 
lieve, effectively, in meeting the many 
problems confronted. 

You know long. before this, that 
the program suggested by the afore- 
mentioned committee finally emerged 
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with unanimous approval, and the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession has been projected with 
a well-considered structure of organi- 
zation and procedure and a definite 
plan of action. 

Full membership may now be sub- 
scribed by a national organization at 
two cents per member, but not less 
than $100. An affiliate membership 
for regional, state, or local organiza- 
tion, is provided at the following 
rates: $10 for membership up to 500, 
$50 for 500-2000 members, and $100 
for memberships of 2000 or more. I 
hope our state association will be 
among the first to subscribe to an 
affiliate membership. Individual mem- 
berships may be had for $2. 

Twenty-nine nations participated 
in the conference. Six international 
organizations were represented, and 
in addition there were present, rep- 
resentatives of the Pan-American 
Union, UNESCO, United Nations, 
U. S. Department of State, and the 
U. S. Office of Education. Eighteen 
state associations financed foreign 
delegate travel within this country to 
and from the conference, and fifteen 
of these—Illinois among them—had 
hosts helping at Endicott. 

Within the foreign delegate groups 
were some of the most interesting 
characters I have ever met. 


“Little Me’”—Bolivian Hero 


For example, there was the dash- 
ing young Bolivian, Carlos Montano 
Daza, who led his teachers in efforts 
to increase their salaries beyond the 
$25 per month then being received. 
You may have read of the successful 
revolution last July, which had its 
inception in teacher efforts for a fair 
salary. 

Gualberto Villarroel, the President- 
Dictator of Bolivia, facing student 
demonstrations in behalf of the teach- 
er and public demand, offered a 20 
percent increase, instead of the 50 
percent increase requested. A student 
was killed by the militia; hence the 
teachers rejected the offer, and the 
student demonstrations continued. 

Two weeks later the populace, 
smarting under severe economic hard- 
ships and military repressions, joined 
the teachers and students in a mass 
visitation upon the capitol, with a 
Chilian-Bolivian war hero-general as 
their spokesman. 

The spokesman was fired upon by 
the militia; hence the crowd of sixty 
thousand to eighty thousand surged 
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toward the palace. They in turn were 
fired upon. Result: 200 killed, 600 
wounded. 

The crowd surged into the palace, 
found the Dictator-President hiding 
in a closet, shot him, and threw his 
body out the window, later stringing 
it to a lamp post. 

The teacher - ‘professional - civic 
groups then took over the Govern- 
ment, and Nestor Guillen was select- 
ed to head the new government, 
pledged to a program of eliminating 
illiteracy, which now oppresses 80 
percent of the population. This it 
would accomplish by training teach- 
ers, building schools, educating adults, 
and developing free government and 
free education. 

Our little delegate, “Montano,” as 
he described himself, “Little Me,” 
by virtue of his sincerity, initiative, 
and intelligence, is a new-found hero 
of the Bolivians, willing to give his 
life if need be in behalf of education 
for democracy. 


Czechoslovak W oman Patriot 


Another interesting individual was 
Mrs. Marianna Vetterova-Pastrnko- 
va, of the Czechoslovak Teachers’ 
Council, who bore on her left arm, 
covered now by a silver bracelet, her 
tattooed German prison number. As 
a member of the intelligentsia, she 
was herded by the Germans in the 
tragic march of thousands of women 
prisoners toward Germany. 

Due to crippled limbs and broken 
toes suffered through many beatings, 
hunger, and sickness, she elected to 
jump from the line of march into a 
deep ditch alongside the road. A Ger- 
man prison dog found her and bit 
into her arm. She kicked frantically 
and killed the dog. 

The story then continues with a 
series of encounters with refugee 
French and Poles, and with a group 
of Russian spies—then Hamburg and 
freedom, first with the British and 
then with the Americans. 

Madame Pastrnkova seeks now to 
gain physical repair in America, and 
almost simultaneously to study our 
educational procedures for the later 
benefit of her boys and girls. 

As I feared, Dave, my letter can- 
not be long enough to tell you about 
many other interesting persons and 
experiences at this remarkable and 
highly significant conference. 


Very truly yours, 
Irv 
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TurovucH this educational 
system we turned into the stream of 
American life skills, ideas, abilities, 
constructive powers beyond the pre- 
vious or existing equipment of the 
population of any nation. Russia and 
Great Britain are making giant 
strides educationally despite a war- 
weakened and even devastated condi- 
tion. While these two nations are lit- 
erally lifting themselves by their 
bootstraps because they have seen the 
value of popular education in the 
United States, we are allowing our 
educational system to deteriorate. 


—Dr. Ratpo McDona.p 








N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The list of school districts and 
schools that have attained 100 percent 
membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association for the current year, 
1946-1947, which follows, was re- 
leased by Mr. T. D. Martin, director 
of membership for the N.E.A., under 
date of October 1, 1946. The date in 
column at right is the date since which 
N.E.A. records indicate the school or 
school district has continuously main- 
tained 100 percent membership. 


I.E.A. members will understand 
that we have no original records re- 
lative to N.E.A. membership in this 
office. If there are omissions or other 
errors in this list, correspondence 
relative to them should be with Mr. 
Martin. Address him as follows: 

Mr. T. D. Martin, Director of 
Membership 

National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Reports of 100 percent member- 
ship that may have been en route to 
N.E.A. during the last days of Sep- 
tember probably could not be proc- 
essed in time to appear in this list. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


: Since 
District Year 


Carlock Township High School 1945 
Dorrisville School (P.O. Harrisburg) 1940 
Elkville Community High School 1945 
NS EES 
Mason City Community High School 1945 
Weel Bitte (i) ....s 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 
Since 


School Year 
Sycamore, East School__.._.1941 
Waukegan, Washington School_____1936 
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Digest of Board Meeting 

Time AND Prace: Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, 12 :30 
P.M., Saturday, September 28, 1946. 

PresENT : President Russell Malan, 
Directors J. Harold Voshall, Paul A. 
Grigsby, E. E. Keener, and all staff 
members. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Considered 
printing contract and directed Execu- 
tice Secretary and Editor relative to 
contract. (3) Elected Miss Ayleen 
Wilson, of Waukegan, and Miss 
Leona Thompson, of Chicago, as dele- 
gates to Illinois Women’s Conference 
on Legislation. (4) Contracted with 
Mr. O. M. Forkert, of Chicago, for 
technical magazine assistance. 

(5) Determined committee meet- 
ing dates. (6) Elected Mr. Voshall 
as delegate to the National Clinic on 
Teacher Education, at Atlanta, No- 
vember 3-11. (7) Discussed plans for 
I.E.A. Annual Meeting. (8) Ac- 
cepted, with regret, the resignation of 
Mr. Paul Smallwood, Decatur, from 
the Teacher Welfare Committee. (9) 
Considered N.E.A. projects, offices, 
etc., and authorized procedures re- 
garding the same. 

ADJOURNMENT: 3:00 P.M. 


IrviNG F, PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


A. T. A. Officers Named 
at September Meeting 


The Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions meeting in Springfield, Septem- 
ber 28, 1946, elected the following: 

President, Ruth Ann White, Rockford; 
vice-president, John M. Hollowell, Jack- 
sonville; secretary, Thelma Elson, Peoria; 
treasurer, Evelyn Houghton, Springfield; 
editor, Helen Conover, Danville; director, 
Jean Gerber, Oak Park. 

Members of the board of directors 
who were not up for re-election this 
year are Pearl Reinheimer, East St. 
Louis, and Kathryn Kelly, Joliet. 

The business session approved a 
motion that there be appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a code of ethics 
for A.T.A. members to consider and 
present to their locals for adoption. 
The group went on record favoring 
the participation of classroom teachers 
in all matters of school policy and 
wherever possible in the filling of va- 
cancies in the school staff. Support to 
the I.E.A. Legislative Program was 
voted. 
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The position of leadership to which 
our country has been called as a re- 
sult of the war demands a highly 
educated citizenship. We are com- 
pelled, whether we like it or not, to 
carry responsibilities on the world 
front that are greater in ‘magnitude 
and significance than ever before. 
These responsibilities we cannot dis- 
charge ably if large numbers of our 
people are bankrupt of understanding 
of what other nations are doing, 
what their objectives are, and how 
the interests of our own country are 
involved. The basis of national 
strength is knowledge and under- 
standing. We cannot afford to under- 
cut our national prosperity and world 
peace through a studied toleration of 
ignorance in even the smallest com- 
munity of our Nation. 


—Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


Congressman from West Virginia 
Co-Chairman of the House Bi- 
partisan Committee for the Sup- 
port of Federal Aid for Public 
Schools in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, August 2, 1946 


Central Distribution for 
Reading Circle Books 


Teachers may now get one or more 
titles of the Illinois Teachers Reading 
Circle books by placing one order, 
instead of a separate order for each 
desired book as in the past. This is 
the result of arrangements made by 
the Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 
board with Mr. D. F. Nickols, man- 
ager of the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle, to act as state distributor for 
the Teachers Reading Circle books as 
well. Mr. Charles McIntosh, man- 
ager, Illinois Teachers Reading Cir- 
cle, has announced that all orders are 
to be sent direct to Mr. Nickols, to- 
gether with check, money order, or 
draft, for the amount of the order 
and the books will be mailed promptly. 

Address Mr. Nickols as follows: 

Mr. D. F. Nickols, Manager 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Lincoln, Illinois 

Teachers Reading Circle selections 

for the 1946-1947 year are as follows: 


Reading 
Circle 
Title and Author Price 
Social Studies and the American Way 
of Life, by J. Wayne Wrightstone 
and Doak S. Campbell $2.00 
I Saw the Russian People, by Ella 
0 Ee es 
Living and Learning in a Rural 
School, by Genevieve Bowen 
The Newspaper—Its Making and Its 
Meaning, by Members of the Staff 
of the New York Times 














Classroom Teacher Heads 
of Nine States Confer 


Presidents of state classroom teach- 
ers associations and members of the 
national advisory council of the North 
Central Region, N.E.A., met at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Saturday, 
October 12, 1946, from 10 a.m. to 10 
P.M. to consider topics of interest to 
state classroom teacher organizations. 
Miss Mary Titus, West Virginia, 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, N.E.A., and Miss 
Virginia Kinnaird, Indiana, North 
Central regional director, N.E.A., 
were in charge of the meeting. 
Illinois was represented by Miss 
Ruth Ann White, president of the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of 
Illinois. Other states in the North 
Central region, all of which had rep- 
resentatives at the conference, are: 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 

Miss Titus opened the meeting by 
stating that the national department 
of classroom teachers is holding a 
meeting of the state presidents and 
advisory council members in each of 
the six regions in the United States 
before Thanksgiving this year in or- 
der to develop more unity among 
classroom teacher groups in America. 
The local associations, she pointed 
out, are of paramount importance, 
but in order for classroom teachers 
to become more active there must be 
more unity among the state groups. ~ 

The meeting then continued with a 
general description of the state group 
in each of the nine states, given by 
the respective representatives. 

Discussion centered around the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. What type of a classroom teachers 
organization best fits the needs of the class- 
room teacher ? 

2. What kinds of state-wide meetings 
help to realize the purpose of a state class- 
room teachers organization? 

3. What is the responsibility of the state 
classroom teachers organization for pro- 
moting local classroom teacher associa- 
tions ? 

4. What services are available by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A.? 

5. What information concerning the 
N.E.A. should the state classroom teacher 
organization make available to local 
groups? 

The following resolutions were 
drawn up by the presidents and ad- 
visory council merhbers : 

1. That the budget for the Department 
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Teacher Newcomers Entertained at Breakfast 


The hospitality committee of the 
Rockford Education Association goes 
into high gear as the opening of the 
school term approaches. Nothing that 
can contribute to making teachers new 
to the community feel at home is over- 
looked. Naturally housing is a first 
consideration, but the committee mem- 
bers are able and ready to assist in 


bringing teacher and community to- 
gether in many ways. The picture 
above was taken the first Sunday after 
school started, when old members en- 
tertained new teachers at breakfast. 
Later the newcomers who wanted to 
go to church were escorted to the 
churches of their choice by various 
R.E.A. members. 





of Classroom Teachers be increased. 

2. That the N.E.A. make a study of the 
possibility of raising a million dollar peace 
fund for training for world peace. 

3. That the N.E.A. send printed material 
on what has been done with the War and 
Peace Fund. 

4. That the board of directors of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers make an 
effort to get presidents of the state depart- 
ments of classroom teachers together before 
the business sessions to discuss the business 
of the N.E.A. Delegate Assembly. 

5. That the Legislative Commission clar- 
ify the law concerning the deduction from 
income tax declarations of summer school 
attendance expense. 

6. That the classroom teachers work for 
an N.E.A. membership of a million teach- 
ers. 

7. That notes of commendation be sent to 
Life, Look, Coronet, and the radio com- 
mentators Cecil Brown, Gabriel Heater, 
Paul Gibson, and others who are working 
for public education. 

Plans were made for the North 
Central Regional conference, which 
will be held in Chicago, April 25 and 
26, 1947. The theme will be “Educat- 
ing People in Intercultural Rela- 
tions.” 

Plans are being made to hold a 
two-week conference for classroom 
teachers on this same theme follow- 
ing the N.E.A. meeting next summer. 


—Rutu ANN Wuirte, President, Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois 
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McMurry Chapter F. 'T. A. 
Inaugurated at Normal 


The McMurry Chapter of Future 
Teachers of America at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
was Officially inaugurated on October 
7, 1946. Mr. Irving Pearson, execu- 
tive secretary of Illinois Education 
Association, spoke to the group fol- 
lowing the presentation of the national 
charter by President R. W. Fair- 
child, of I.S.N.U. 

The simple ceremony of initiation 
into the chapter which followed the 
presentation of the charter will sug- 
gest to those planning to form chap- 
ters the possibilities of this occasion 
for dramatizing the professional re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher. 

The seven officers—president, vice- 
president, treasurer, secretary, librar- 
ian, historian, and song leader—took 
their places to form the letter T. Each 
officer had a printed plaque with the 
respective pledges for F.T.A. 

The president, standing at the mid- 
dle top of the T, spoke first. 

PrestwwENtT: The good teacher requires 
Physical Vitality. 

Historian (raising the Physical Vitality 
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plaque) : I will try to keep my body well 
and strong. 

PRESIDENT: The good teacher requires 
Mental Vigor. 

TREASURER (raising the Mental Vigor 
plaque): I will study daily to keep my 
mind active and alert. 

PRESIDENT: The good teacher requires 
Moral Discrimination. 

SECRETARY (raising the Moral Discrimi- 
nation plaque): I will seek to know the 
right and to live by it. 

PresIDENT: The good teacher requires 
Wholesome Personality. 

Vice-PrESIDENT (raising the Wholesome 
Personality plaque): I will cultivate in 
myself goodwill, friend!iness, poise, upright 
bearing, and careful speech. 

Presipent: The good teacher requires 
Helpfulness. 

Sonc Leaner (raising the Helpfulness 
plaque): I will learn the art of helping 
others by doing helpful things daily in 
school and home. 

PRESIDENT: The good teacher requires 
Knowledge. 

LrBprRARIAN (raising the Knowledge 
plaque): I will fill my mind with worthy 
thoughts by observing the beautiful world 
around me, by reading the best books, and 
by association with the best companions. 

PRESIDENT: The good teacher requires 
Leadership. 

SECRETARY (raising the Leadership 
plaque): I will make my influence count 
on the side of right, avoiding habits that 
weaken and destroy. 

PRESIDENT: These Things Will I Do 
Now that I May Be Worthy the High 
Office of Teacher. 


The song leader closed this simple 
ceremony by leading the entire as- 
sembly in the singing of the F.T.A. 
hymn, “I Would Be True.” 





Teachers Plan Program 
of In-Service Training 


In the fall of 1944 Elgin high-school 
teachers returned to their duties in 
advance of the date of school opening 
for a purpose that ignored precedent 
and reversed tradition. They came to 
listen to their students and their stu- 
dents’ parents discuss methods by 
which their school could be improved. 

This idea of hearing from the peo- 
ple most nearly and personally in- 
volved in the school program orig- 
inated with a committee of teachers. 
They had been appointed the preced- 
ing spring by their faculty peers as 
a steering committee to build, during 
the summer vacation, a program for 
an in-service training conference in 
the fall. 

During the planning period, the 
committee met with student leaders 
and asked these leaders what prob- 
lems they considered most urgent in 
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a program of school betterment. The 
students took seriously the oppor- 
tunity to be heard, with the result 
that they were invited to present in 
a panel discussion the following topics 
cn which they had recommendations : 

(1) An Adequate Recreational 
Program ; (2) Assemblies ; (3) High- 
School Clubs; (4) Hall, ‘Lockers, 
Monitors, Pass Slips; (5) Respect 
for School Property; (6) The Stu- 
dent Council; (7) Home Rooms; 
(8) Study Halls; (9) Work (prob- 
lems encountered in holding a job 
and continuing with school). 

With freedom of speech the rule, 
students refrained from abuse of it, 
and most criticisms and suggestions 
were constructive and helpful. 

In much the same way a parents 
group also participated in the con- 
ference. Topics dealt with by the 
students were angled toward their 
interests, and one or two, such as 
truancy and delinquency, particu- 
larly of parental concern, were added. 

Dr. Harry C. McKown, assistant 
professor, University of Pittsburgh 
and noted writer in the field of extra- 
curricular activities, summarized the 
discussion presented by the pupils 
and served as moderator of a forum 
discussion by the teachers. 

Dr. Stephen Corey, professor of 
education, University of Chicago, an 
expert in the field of guidance, sim- 
ilarly brought to focus the discussion 
presented by the parents. 

The second conference, held in the 
fall of 1945, followed the workshop 
pattern. Serving as leaders were Dr. 
Fred B. Dixon, former principal of 
Elgin High School and later superin- 
tendent of schools at East Lansing, 
Michigan, and Dr. Helen Sargent, 
clinical psychologist of Northwestern 
University. 

This year (1946) the Elgin high- 
school teachers used their in-service 
training conference to come to grips 
with the world’s most staggering 
problem. The conference theme was 
“Education Problems of the Atomic 
Age and Specific Curriculum Changes 
Needed to Meet Them.” 

Dr. Harold C. Hand, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion, took the “problem” half of the 
topic, while Dr. Edgar Hardin, then 
principal of the Battle Creek ( Mich.) 
high school, grappled with curriculum 
changes. Following his talk, each 
speaker led a group discussion. 
Thus far the participating teachers 
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Miss Hattie 


Eprror’s Nore: On the day in October 
that Mrs. Hattie Poole, first-grade teacher 
at the Lincoln School, Mt. Vernon, was 
buried the tribute reproduced in this column 
appeared in the t. Vernon Register- 
News under the by-line of the Editor. 


They buried one of the most use- 
ful citizens Mt. Vernon ever had 
this afternoon. 

Many have been better known and 
received greater acclaim, but it is 
to be doubted, if any did more actual 
good for the community than the 
noble woman who worked for more 
than fifty years in our public schools. 

Perhaps I am not well qualified to 
write about her, because I loved her. 
She was my first school teacher, and 
also my best school teacher. She 
taught me how to read and write, 
and cipher a little, which is about all 
I ever learned. To me she always 
was, and always will be “Miss Hat- 
tie.” 

When you think of the hundreds of 
children, who had the privilege of 
getting their start in education un- 
der this woman it is almost impos- 
sible to judge the amount of good 
she accomplished during her lifetime. 

Of her it can truthfully be said 
that she was good and she was kind. 
These are simple virtues, but unfor- 
tunately they are somewhat rare. 
“Miss Hattie” was good and she was 
kind. That is why we loved her so 
well. 

“Miss Hattie” . . . had a way 
with children that is not taught in 
books. She loved them and under- 
stood them and they knew it one and 
all. That is what made her a great 
teacher, and there are few things in 
life more noble than a great teacher. 

If “Miss Hattie” had a fault as a 
teacher it was that she always made 
a pet of the raggedest and dirtiest 
little boy or girl in her class. She 
was good to all of us, but she al- 
ways had a special kind word and 
encouraging pat for the child who 
was not so clean or well dressed as 
the rest. That is the kind of person 
she was. 

The world is a better place because 
she was in it. May she rest well. She 
has earned her rest many times. 


—by— 
J. EDWIN RACKAWAY 











have assessed themselves to finance 
the conferences. Attendance, which 
has been entirely voluntary, has aver- 
aged 85 percent of the staff. This 
voluntary, democratic aspect of the 
project undoubtedly has been the root 
of the enthusiasm and success it has 
met. Faculty and administration alike 
credit the in-service training program 
with building morale and professional 
spirit. 
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Teachers are leaving the profession ; 
college students are shunning teacher 
preparation; teaching salaries are 
pitifully low; we spend $7,000,000,- 
000 annually on liquor as compared 
with less than $3,000,000,000 on edu- 
cation; we pay $18,000,000,000 for a 
peace-time Army and Navy, six 
times as much as we pay for educa- 
tion of 25,000,000 children and youths. 
America needs good teachers. To 
get them the public attitude toward 
teaching must change. We need a 
new philosophy of school support. 
—Ratpn McDonatp, Executive 
Secretary, N.E.A. Department 
of Higher Education 








Will Propose Four Unit 
Districts for County 


The schools of Montgomery Coun- 
ty will be reorganized into four ad- 
ministrative twelve-grade, or unit 
districts if proposals tentatively adopt- 
ed by the County School Survey 
Committee in August are accepted by 
the people involved. 

The boundary lines of the four dis- 
tricts have been the subject of ten 
informal hearings since held through- 
out the county. Consultation with 
neighboring counties will be neces- 
sary since every effort will be made 
to hold communities together so that 
normal business and social relation- 
ships in each community will be un- 
interrupted. 

In its preliminary studies the com- 
mittee came face to face with the need 
to correct the many inequalities of 
school financing and educational op- 
portunity that now exist within the 
county. Here are some of the facts 
that confronted it: 

Seventy-seven out of 124 one-room 
schools could not, without additional refer- 
endums, raise enough money to support 
themselves by local taxation. Only 47 of 
these schools could be considered to have 
ample local financial support. 

Many of the 124 schools will receive no 
state aid due to an enrollment of fewer than 
7 pupils in average daily attendance. 

Since August 1, 34 Emergency Certifi- 
cates have been issued to Rural teachers. 

A total of 89 rural schools are operating 
this year, with 35 schools closed because of 
lack of funds, inability to secure a teacher, 
or other similar reasons. 

One school, not a one-room school, is 
$28,000 behind on outstanding teachers 
orders alone. Last year this school paid 
almost $1700 in interest on teachers orders. 
This same school.was paying its grade 
school teachers $765 per year. 

Per capita costs in the high schools of 
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Montgomery County varied from $159.80 
to $471.28 for the 1944-1945 term. 

Only 3 of the 11 high schools have an 
enrollment of 100 pupils and 4 out of 11 
teach vocational agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and commercial courses. 

Reorganization into the four pro- 
posed administrative units would not 
mean that existing attendance units 
would be eliminated. Each of the four 
unit districts would be administered 
by a board of education elected by the 
people of the district. Financially 
each of these districts would be in a 
position to provide the type of pro- 
gram needed through the entire dis- 
trict. A superintendent responsible to 
the board of education would super- 
vise instruction in all schools of the 
district. Principals would be em- 
ployed by the board for local attend- 
ance units. As roads and other con- 
ditions improve, larger and better 
attendance units could be established. 

Decision upon the unit, or twelve- 
grade district was based upon the 
obvious advantages of a single admin- 
istration for the entire school pro- 
gram, grades one through twelve. 
Multiple taxing bodies would be re- 
duced and the duplication of person- 
nel, facilities, and equipment avoided. 
The committee considered also that 
such districts as it proposed would 
allow a greater measure of self-con- 
trol than could be had in a district 
with a narrow tax base and very 
limited educational possibilities. 

It was felt that the unit district 


permits placing additional emphasis 


upon .the elementary school without 
friction between grade and high 
schools resulting. It was the opinion 
of the committee that the unit district 
provides the fairest proposal from 
the standpoint of costs to the tax- 
payer since these would be levelled 
out over a broader area. 

It was also recognized by the Mont- 
gomery County committee that the 
State Legislature had favored the 
unit districts in 1945 amendments to 
the Distributive Fund Act, which 
would require only three-fourths as 
much local tax effort from the unit 
district to qualify for special state aid 
as is required of grade school and 
high school when operated separately. 

The saving on pupil transportation 
under the unit district seemed to be 
worthy of special consideration, the 
committee thought; the larger dis- 
trict should be able to provide a bet- 
ter transportation system with less 
expense. 
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Famous British Paintings 
Exhibited in Chicago 

Teachers of Illinois who may be in 
Chicago before December 15 will not 
want to miss the Exhibition of British 
Masterpieces at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. The exhibit lent by King 
George VI, London museums, and 
English collectors, is made up of 
sixty-two world famous paintings by 
the three greatest English masters: 
William Hogarth, John Constable, 
and Joseph Mallord William Turner. 

The exhibition occupies five gal- 
leries on the second floor of the Art 
Institute. An eighty-eight page cata- 
logue of the exhibit, illustrating every 
work shown is being issued by the 
Art Institute. 

After the closing in Chicago on 
December 15, the exhibit will be seen 
in New York at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and later in Canada 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 

None of these celebrated paintings 
has ever before been seen in the 
United States. A special Act of Par- 
liament was recently passed permit- 
ting the National Collections to lend 
British pictures abroad. Though all 
the museums owning these works 
were damaged by bombing in Lon- 
don, the paintings escaped. For six 
years they were secreted in specially 
lighted air conditioned caves in Wales. 
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School Employes Co-operate 
In Maintenance Program 


Five Hinsdale school buildings 
were painted this summer as part oi 
a summer program on which all reg- 
ular maintenance men were employed. 
David Demsky, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, directed the 
work, which is part of a five-year 
maintenance project for the entire 
school system. 

Cheerful, pleasing colors which re- 
flect the maximum of light into the 
room—both with natural and artificial 
lighting—replaced some of the darker 
colors previously employed. The re- 
flection factors of various colored 
paints as worked out by the General 
Electric Company and the calibrations 
of the Munsell color measuring scale 
were used as guides in color selection. 

Among the new colors are pale 
coral, blue green, gray green, and egg 
shell. Burnt sienna, French ochre, 
dragon red, and burnt umber were 
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combined to produce the colors finally 
selected. Deeper colors were used on 
the dados than on the upper walls. 
Ceilings were painted a flat white. 

The entire high-school building is 
now equipped with diffused fluor- 
escent lighting fixtures as a further 
step in lighting improvement. 

Recommendations made by teachers 
were considered before work was 
started on the renovation program. 
Inspections were made by the main- 
tenance personnel of each school 
building and by Mr. Demsky. The 
recommendations, together with an 
estimate of their cost were submitted 
to Dr. C. E. Spearman, superintend- 
ent of schools, and the school board 
for approval. With approval given, the 
staff worked on the projects during the 
summer. An advantage in such a pro- 
gram is the fact that regular main- 
tenance personnel have year-round 
employment. 

The 1946 wall washing and paint- 
ing program in the five buildings 
alone included 171 separate items. In 
addition to washing and painting, all 
furniture in the high school has been 
systematically checked and repaired. 
Corrections have been made to im- 
prove fire exit doors through the in- 
stallation of panic bolt equipment. All 
fire extinguishers have been refilled, 
checked, and a metal tag attached 
showing the date of the inspection. 

Other improvements imclude the 
installation of siphon breakers on 
plumbing fixtures in accordance with 
recommendations of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. These will 
prevent the pollution of drinking 
water. Distribution centers and elec- 
tric wiring have been improved to 
carry increased current load for maxi- 
mum lighting efficiency. Dead front 
control panels have been installed for 
safety in maintenance. 

The semi-annual inspection of 
school buses has been made as re- 
quired by the Illinois rules and regu- 
lations governing school pupil trans- 
portation. Landscaping and replanting 
have been considered in connection 
with recommendations made under 
the five-year program but have also 
been placed in a twenty-year all- 
inclusive program. 

Under the five-year program, in 
which the maintenance personnel, the 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, and the teachers co-operate, 
the schools are kept at a maximum of 
efficiency at a minimum cost. 
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LEARNING MEANS 
EARNING Consus Bureau Study Shows 


By Otis A. Crosby 





- a pleasant reminder regard- 
ing which side your bread is buttered 
on, or perhaps you would prefer to 
state it in terms of “always put your 
best foot forward.” Say it as you 
wish, the facts are that in the main 
good education means good pay ; poor 
education means poor pay. 

The Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, is authority 
for that fact and, if you want further 
authority, you can quote the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, or the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 


Study Based on Wide Sampling 


Because they were besieged by re- 
quests regarding the relationship be- 
tween schooling and earning power, 
the Bureau of the Census made a 
sampling of every fifth man in the 
United States between the ages of 25 
and 64 years whose earnings were 
from wages or salary only. 

Briefly, the Bureau found that the 
“median wage or salary income in- 
creased with added educational at- 
tainment almost without exception, 
in every age group shown, for the 
United States, and for urban and 
rural non-farm areas.” 

The study points out that native 
white males twenty-five to twenty- 
nine years of age who did not finish 
a single year of school had a median 
wage or salary income of $407. Those 
completing only seven or eight years 
of grade school had a median wage 
of twice that amount, or $820. Those 
dropping out after completing high 
school averaged $1,176 and those 
completing college had a median wage 
of $1,587. The study further points 
out “for a fixed amount of education, 





Note: This release was made possible 
through the co-operation of the National 
Association of State Teacher Association 
Secretaries and the National School Service 
Institute. 
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median income also increases with an 
increase in age through the group 45 
to 54 years old.” 


Public Relations Ammunition 


Looking at the sampled population 
of the Nation as a whole (white males 
only), one in three of the college 
graduates, one in eight of the high- 
school graduates, and one in nineteen 
of the grade-school graduates earned 
$2,500 or more in 1939. Only one 
male in 66 with no schooling earned 
as much money. While 8 percent of 
the college graduates earned less than 
$1,000, yet 80 percent of those with 
no.schooling earned less than $1,000. 
One-fifth of the grade-school gradu- 
ates and one-half of the college grad- 
uates earned more than $2,500. 

Teachers of America will welcome 
this authoritative study in presenting 
the story of the values of good schools 
in our country. Dr. Francis Cornell, 
director of research for the U. S. 
Office of Education, has made similar 
findings. 

From the standpoint of public re- 
lations this story of learning, earning, 
and yearning is atomic ammunition 
with which to advance the cause of 
education at a time when the world 
needs education most. The studies, 
the latest of which is that of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, constitute a public 
relations wedge of greatest worth, 
because they personalize the appeal of 
education. 


Write the Census Bureau 


Copies of the study by the Bureau 
of the Census can be had by writing 
the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., 
and requesting a copy of Educated 


Men Earn 
Shows. 

Looking toward another year, the 
study is of particular value in im- 
pressing the publics with the ad- 
vantage to all people of good schools 
in the community. 


More; Census Study 


87 











That New Gymnasium 


Basketball Theatre or Physical 
Education Classroom 


By O. W. Barkdoll 


Biase that completed building 
projects just before the war are now 
frequently entertaining visiting ad- 
ministrators and board members who 
are in the midst of plans for postwar 
building. It is interesting to follow 
these groups on a tour through a 
school plant. 

When in the gymnasium, invari- 
ably the administrator inquires about 
floor space for the physical education 
program. Interest of board members 
seems to center around the seating 
capacity, home and visiting team facil- 
ities, accommodations for officials, en- 
trances, exits, and ticket booths. 


Solution to Dilemma 


Since the physical education facil- 
ities will be used about 1,000 hours 
each year and the athletic plant forty 
hours, anyone can see where the em- 
phasis should lie. To say, however, 
that plans should not be made for 
huge crowds would be a very good 
way to keep from growing old. Also, 
we need the athletic program as the 
culmination of a good physical edu- 
cation program and as the motivation 
for most of the activities in the phys- 
ical education curriculum. 

One of the State’s most successful 
basketball coaches offers a solution for 
floor space, and also spectators, in the 
new gymnasiums that will soon be un- 
der construction. 

Most of the newer gymnasiums, 
W.P.A. projects built during the last 
decade, have six rows of folding, or 
knockdown bleachers on the playing 
floor. Above these, the second tier is 
made up of permanent, concrete 
bleachers on an oblique pattern. 

Ten rows of folding bleachers on 
different levels would, when rolled 
back, increase the usable floor space 
60 percent. For the second tier of 
seats, the suggestion is to build an- 
other floor at the height of the tenth 
row of the first deck, and install a 
second set of folding bleachers on 
this floor. 

When these seats are rolled back, 
enough floor space will be available to 
conduct a physical education class on 
each side of the basketball court at 
this higher level. The permanent 
cement bleachers in our present bal- 


conies are usable now for one activity 
only, sitting. 

We have had a daily period in Eng- 
lish for all students for generations. 
Now, at long last, the first cardinal 
principle is receiving first considera- 
tion. To offer a daily period for all 
in physical education we are going to 
need as many teachers and as much 
space as is now allocated to the teach- 
ing of English. In most schools this 
will mean tripling the present number 
of teachers. 


Physical Education Activities 


Double-deck arrangements using 
ten rows of telescoping bleachers, will 
give plenty of room for three classes 
and three teachers. Privacy can be 
had for these long, narrow rooms by 
draping a canvas curtain from the 
girders to the guard rail or by install- 
ing a folding door along this same 
span. 

There are but two or three physical 
education activities that require a 
large floor and a twenty-foot ceiling. 
Dozens of other activities can be effi- 
ciently conducted on floor space made 
available by folding bleachers if 
proper plans are drawn ahead of time. 
These include: 

Tumbling, weight lifting, boxing, wrest- 
ling, balancing, rope climbing, rope spin- 
ning, rope skipping, baton twirling, flag 
twirling, gun spinning, juggling, bowling, 
duck pins, dancing, marching, modified 
handball on the bleacher facia boards, peg- 
boards, archery, riflery, badminton, shuffle 
board, table tennis, trampolining, side- 
horse, long horse, buck, spring board, par- 
allel bars, horizontal bar, rings, trapeze, 
air-wheeling, and ladders. 

If the double-deck arrangement is 
used on the ends of the basketball 
court also, this bleacher space can be 
made to serve as an indoor running 
track all around the gym. 

The larger schools should plan to 
build three floors for three tiers of 
roll-away bleachers. Bleachers then 
may be installed as needed. Thirty- 
six rows of bleachers all the way 
around a maximum size basketball 
court will seat a lot of fans, but still 
won't hold them all when, say, Cen- 
tralia is playing Pinckneyville for the 
chamnionship. 


Numerous Economies 


Two school architects are of the 
opinion that horizontal floor space, 
vertical walls, and folding bleachers, 
will cost a smaller total amount per 
seat than oblique patterned, concrete, 
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_The construction of a new school building 


. is one of the most important activities 
that any community can undertake. . . . For 
many years it will limit and control the 
kind of educational program that will be 
offered in that community. 


A Guide for Planning School Buildings 
Issued by Vernon L. NICKELL © 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





permanent bleachers. Add to this the 
value of floor space all through the 
school year for activities that will 
make the athletic program more effec- 
tive and building plans can take no 
other course. 

In addition, because ceilings are 
horizontal instead of oblique, every 
square foot of floor space under the 
bleachers is usable ; the floor for phys- 
ical education activities, and under the 
floor supporting the bleachers, equip- 
ment rooms, storage space and locker- 
rooms. 

Extra seating capacity is assured 
when telescoping bleachers are used. 
Most building codes require thirty- 
three inches from back-to-back for 
permanent seats. Telescoping bleach- 
ers need only twenty-two inches, 
back-to-back. Thus folding bleachers 
will seat 50 percent more people over 
the same floor area. 

A building 94x134 feet will house a 
maximum size basketball court, and 
2,400 people on two decks of telescop- 
ing bleachers at the sides of the court. 
For physical education classes the 
main floor would be 85x94 feet. On 
the upper deck, two rooms each 
94x15 feet would be available. Below, 
two rooms 94x20 feet would house 
the equipment, dressing rooms, etc. 
If banks of telescoping bleachers three 
high are desired on the sides and ends 
of the court, 6,000 people can be 
seated, without counting the trian- 
gular areas in the four corners. 

The height of the inside wall for 
two decks needs to be 22 feet; for 
three decks, 31 feet. Additional height 
must be allowed for roof girders. 


Functional Planning Urged 


Regardless of the type of building 
decided upon, please, please, don’t let 
the architect tell the school board 
what to build!! Call in the teachers 
and let them tell the architect what 
they as teachers and pupils need. 
Then he can draw the plans so that 
they can do effective work when the 
classes arrive in the new building. 
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Schools Open in Guam 
Under American Flag 


By James R. Young 
Author of Behind the Rising Sun. A 


native of Illinois in Guam to cover the 
Cannibal War Crimes Trials (Special 
to ILLINOIS EDUCATION) 


School opened in Guam in Septem- 
ber under the American flag, Old 
Glory flying very patriotically in the 
Pacific winds, which sweep this island 
of our colonial empire in the western 
Pacific. 

In twenty-two villages, 7,000 chil- 
dren began their first full organized 
year of education since Guam was 
liberated from the Japanese, who, 
during the occupation, suspended 
schooling for four years and forced 
the students to labor in rice paddies 
and to build airfields. 

Directed by a tall, hard-working 
and highly qualified superintendent of 
education, George V. Hall—formerly 
supervising principal of Peru Central 
School near Plattsburg, N. Y. and 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota—one senior high school, four 
junior highs and sixteen grade and 
elementary schools are staffed by 225 
teachers, of whom twenty are Ameri- 
can college graduates. Two are grad- 
uate nurses and they, with Naval 
medical officers here, will emphasize 
hygiene in the school and in the 
homes. A teacher’s summer clinic was 
conducted by Dr. M. Roseamonde 
Porter, professor of education from 
the University of Hawaii, and Mrs. 
Estelle Murphy, of the university's 
teacher’s college staff. 


Harvest of a Fine, New Spirit 


The school system has the power- 
ful and enthusiastic support of Ad- 
miral Charles A. Pownall, governor 
of Guam, who has been inspired by 
the likeable, eager youths, future citi- 
zens of an island which is destined to 
become the most important advance 
security post in the Pacific under the 
American flag. Admiral Pownall told 
me: 

I wish that the men who fought for free- 
dom in the Pacific could have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing these young people happily 
returning to their school rooms, shanty- 
like as some of the buildings are, and lack- 
ing in modern facilities. Those who fought 
for freedom in the Pacific would be inspired 
to see .. . that their toil and sacrifice have 
resulted in the harvest of a fine new spirit. 
The woods, hills, and valleys which were 
infested by 24,000 Japanese and their fanat- 
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ical and dangerous remnants, today are 
cleared. Guam’s pre-war teachers who were 
once our students, are alerted to their re- 
sponsibilities. 


Buildings and Budget 


Buildings include one high school, 
reconditioned Navy Quonset huts, 
wooden structures, a former Navy 
mess hall, and other Navy buildings 
which were abandoned. Only four are 
of permanent construction. Inade- 


quate walls, with only blackboard par- 
titions, make for very noisy class- 
rooms. Only one school has modern 
plumbing. ; 

The budget, which comes from a 
special Naval appropriation, is $340,- 
700. In future, local taxes will be 
raised, but the chaotic conditions 
which left this island without a house 
or building intact after the war, land 
ownership disputes and claims, neces- 
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Some suggested sources for 


your Christmas play... 


Faced with the yearly problem of 


where and how to lay your hands on a 
suitable classroom or assembly play 
for Christmas or for any other occa- 
sion, you might care to cut out and 
save the following source list . . . 


Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—ms. 
and published form— % to 1% hrs. long. 
Also one of 15 min. radio scripts. 


Children’s Theatre Press, 

Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogues of long plays for 
children of all ages. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Catalogue, ‘‘ Plays for Young People’’— 
short and long plays, assembly programs, 
direction hints. 


“Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 

People,” 8 Arlingten St., Boston 16." 
Published monthly, October- May—very 
short one-act plays for various age groups; 


seasonal, holiday plays. 
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Row, Peterson & Co., 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Illustrated catalogue — plays for children 
of all ages; also operettas and pageants. 


Samvel French, Inc., 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Catalogue of short and long Christmas 
plays for children of all ages. 


These catalogues are free upon request. If 
further interested, refer to the ‘Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Plays’’, published by the 
American Library Association and available 
at many local libraries or through your state 
library agency. 

This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha 
B. King, director and writer of many 
children’s plays, including * Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater”’, «The Christmas Carol”’, 
and ‘“The Snow Queen’’. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films are a powerful 
teaching tool because they’re 
professionally created in collab- 
oration with leading subject- 
matter specialists to be used by 
teachers as an integral part of 
the school curriculum. They’re 
authentic — they’re complete — 
and they’re teacher-tested! 
They’re without bias, prejudice 
or special pleading. 

You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures designed for teaching 
purposes on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a classroom film 
library — now — under the new 
Lease-to-OWN Plan, or partici- 
pate in a Cooperative Film Li- 
brary program. The cost is as 
low as film rentals (often lower ) 
— and with no liabilities beyond 
the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion. We will be glad to call on 
you, and show films, and help 
you plan to build your own basic 


classroom film library, 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 
DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 





sitate government aid until the media- 
tion commissions settle the titles to 
much of the property. Tuition is 
assessed American families who are 
not paying.local taxes, $5.00 a month 
for one child and $10 monthly for 
three from a family. 


Teachers Found Pupils— 
Little Else 


Salaries are under Civil Service, 
$2664 for twelve months if teachers 
are residents of Guam, and $2755 for 
contract teachers from the United 
States who are here on a ten-month 
basis. 


Records show twelve Guamanian 
teachers as having taught here twenty- 
five years. This association with 
American influence has provided a 
heritage of tradition in education 
which hastened the reopening of the 
schools only two weeks after the Japs 
were ousted. Teachers found their 
pupils, and mimeographed educational 
magazines and books from Honolulu 
started them off in classrooms of 
boards, benches, and tents. Textbooks 
now are based on those used in San 
Francisco schools. 


Four-Point Program 


The Navy Department has begun 
this long-term four-point educational 
project: 

1. Elementary schools have been estab- 
lished for students who were more fluent 
in the English language when they entered 
at primary school age. 


2. A normal school training course for 
twenty-five selected Guamanians will pro- 
vide instruction on a level equal to the first 
year of an American teachers college. 


3. Ten American college graduates will 
supplement the Guamanian faculty at 
George Washington High School, whose 
pupils will be accredited to high schools 
and colleges in the United States. 


4. Vocational courses will be correlated 
with the island’s needs. 

Students will be taught carpentry, 
electricity, plumbing, and other trades, 
to be reasonably prepared to go to 
work. Girl students from Guam, and 
the nearby islands of Tinian and Sai- 
pan can become student nurses in 
school, then move into Guam’s pro- 
jected new government Naval hospi- 
tal and Guam Memorial Hospital. 


Music is not yet well organized as 
a course, but the children as well as 
the adults of Guam are regarded as 
highly interested in music. Pianos are 
scarce, and those which are available 
have not been tuned in years. Mois- 
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ture and humidity have ruined most 
of them. No organized sports pro- 
gram comparable to the games in an 
American school have been started. 
Interscholastic competitive programs 
cannot get under way until transpor- 
tation problems are overcome, sports 
fields are built, and gymnasiums are 
constructed. Incidentally, the youths 
are considered very capable in sports. 


Education for Peace 


Admiral Pownall, on the matter of 
education, has told the Guamanians: 
“Not written in the books, but written 
in the minds of your children is this, 
‘I saw war.’ We intend that neither 
the present school children, nor their 
children will be required to review 
that lesson.” 





es Report in Field 
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Secondary Education 


By Harold H. Metcalf 
Dean of Boys, Oak Park and 

River Forest Township High School 

The report of the consultative com- 
mittee of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department recently issued 
with title Basic Issues in Secondary 
Education’ is recommended reading 
for all high-school principals and 
teachers. 


To a degree, the work and findings 
of this committee are similar to those 
of the Harvard Committee reported 
in General Education in a Free Soci- 


2 


ety.” 
Issues Defined 


What is the proper balance between 
general and special education? How 
may the secondary school better re- 
late its program to the needs of 
youth ? What constants’ are desirable? 
What are the responsibilities of the 
state, the region, and the city in set- 
ting up a central core of work? What 
variations from city to city and school 
to school are desirable? These ques- 
tions, asked by the committee of it- 
self, are pertinent to all secondary 
school practice. 

Best reading in the report is the 
introduction written by George D. 


‘A report of the consultative committee of the 
New York State Education Department; the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, Albany, 
New York. 

*Report of the Harvard Committee; Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

*Such word as common learnings, general edu- 
cation or eore curriculum might have been used. 
Opposed to elective. 

‘University of Illinois president since September 
1, 1946. 
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Stoddard,‘ Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the state of New York. Point- 
ing to the sacrifices youth make in 
times of national crisis and to the 
1000 percent increase in high-school 
population in the first forty years of 
this century, Dr. Stoddard lauds the 
Educational Policies Commission re- 
port, Education for All American 
Youth, for its imaginative, but at the 
same time, realistic approach to pres- 
ent issues in youth education. He 
challenges every secondary school 
teacher in this country in the follow- 
ing excerpts from his report.® 


It is easy to outline common learnings, 
but difficult to arrange them as curricular 
materials. To take the further step of com- 
bining the best materials with the best 
teaching methods, utilizing a knowledge of 
student aptitude and motivation, and relat- 
ing such work both to individual needs and 
to needs shared by the whole group, is to 
place upon the teacher and supervisor a 
truly tremendous burden. 

Nevertheless, this is exactly what we 
must do if the schools are to make progress 
in terms of measured outcomes in knowl- 
edge, skills, habits, and attitudes. We must 
know our boys and girls and we must know 
our subject matter. We must have a sense 
of goal or direction. All knowledge is not 
of equal importance, nor is it equally ap- 
plicable to the advancing mental and social 
life of the child.¢ 

Every pupil should find within the high- 
school program something that he really 
likes and to which he will give his full 
attention and energy. He should find it 
somewhere among the constants or vari- 
ables, and he should be encouraged by 
teachers and counselors to cling to his 
choice. There should never be’ in any school 
a dispirited student who feels that there is 
nothing special for him, whether his choice 
be in science, language, or the fine or prac- 
tical arts. 

Given such encouragement, students at 
all levels of ability will take on, with sur- 
prising readiness, related work or work 
which in the judgment of mature adults is 
a satisfactory preparation for adult living. 
Deprived of such refreshment, the same 
students will prove to be unco-operative ; 
they may be falsely designated as dull.? 

There are local and regional demands 
that carry validity; there are traditions of 
varying force, generally related to the so- 
cial expectation of communities. We shall 
be sympathetic to such traditions unless 
they are based upon a theory, expressed or 
implied, that one class of children, by rea- 
son of race, creed, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status, is inferior to another. In 
short, we hope to be alerted, all of us, to 
the great American tradition of equal op- 
portunity for every child. We shall explore 
and develop talents, relating them finally 
to a comprehensive pattern that is consist- 
ent with society’s expectation.® 


*Basic Issues in Secondary Education, pages 8, 
9, and 14. 

*Ibid., page 8. 

"Ibid., page 9. 

*] bid. 
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Dr. Stoddard lists seventeen basic 
issues which the commissioner and his 
cabinet assigned to the committee as 
a framework within which to proceed, 
the committée to “choose its own cen- 
ter of gravity and delineate the scope 
of its inquiry.” 


Committee Recommendations 


The committee, following a pattern 
common in past curriculum studies, 
organized the constants in terms of 
outcomes. It then suggested a number 
of patterns in terms of subjects and 
units of credit. 


The recommended constants for the 
senior-high-school curriculum include 
six units: three of English, one of 
health, and two of social studies. The 
other six or more units are elective. 


- One inconsistency of the work of 
the committee is apparent in that 
knowledge, appreciation, and use of 
fine and practical arts were included 
as desirable outcomes, but no courses 
in fine and practical arts were a part 
of the schedules of courses set up. 


The committee recommends a guid- 
ance and counseling program broad- 
ened to include service to veterans 
and adults, a work experience pro- 
gram for high-school students and 
more school and community co-oper- 
ative planning to meet needs in rec- 
reation, adult education, and further 
schooling for veterans. 

In the section, “Lessons from Mili- 
tary Education,” the committee ana- 
lyzes military experience and school 
experience in the areas of motivation, 
administration, organization, guid- 
ance, methods of instruction, knowl- 
edge, skills, and evaluation. To one 
who has not been actively engaged in 
the war effort as a member of the 
armed forces, the discussion of the 
issues involved seemed timely and 
thorough. 


Implications for Future 


The future implications for sec- 
ondary schools include the elimina- 
tion of materials and techniques which 
contribute negatively to a program 
aimed at meeting the present and 
future needs of youth. Also, attention 
is given to correcting the omissions 
forced by war pressures. 

In the section, “Some Administra- 
tive Implications,” the committee 
urges local administrators to go be- 
yond the state’s minimum program. 
Encouragement is given to the great- 
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er use of the school by the community, 
improved school-community relation- 
ships, extension of the school pro- 
gram into the summer months, more 
attention to the place of audio-visual 
aids in instruction, and the use of 
evaluation for the purposes of coun- 
seling rather than of screening. 

While the report failed to get into 
some of the areas included in the 
seventeen questions set up in the as- 
signment made by the commissioner 
and his cabinet, “hammered out by 
practical school men” as it was, it is 
a step along the way. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 72) 





Community Relationships 
The good educational institution 
provides means for informing the 
public concerning what its schools 


} are doing and planning to do. It seeks 


to inform lay people concerning the 
power of education and the direction 
of desirable educational progress, 
thus creating an “educational expec- 
tancy” which will enlist public initia- 
tive as an active aid to educational 
advancement. 

In the discussion of the curriculum 
in Section I it was obvious that the 
school program is geared to. commu- 
nity needs ; to a considerable extent it 
provides direct fulfillment of com- 
munity needs wherever instructional 
purposes can thereby be served. 

Best schools are providing course 
offerings and advisory services for 
adults ‘in the community. Examples 
of this type of work could be cited in 
homemaking, in the vocations, in child 
growth and development, as well as in 
general academic fields. 


The School Plant 


Best schools are housed in care- 
fully designed, healthful and safe 
school plants which are functionally 
planned to provide space and physical 
facilities for a specific curriculum and 
its allied activities. The school plant 
is flexibly designed to make possible 
future expansion and interior modifi- 
cation to accord with evolving needs. 


School Organization and Control 


The small neighborhood school 
district, a necessary expedient in pio- 
neer times, remains today to plague 
the proponents of educational prog- 
ress. A majority of experts now seem 
to favor a relatively large administra- 
tive unit involving an area equal to 
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several townships or an entire county, 
served by a single board of education, 
and divided into several smaller areas 
each served by a single elementary 
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school building which is the “attend- 
ance unit.” 

The high-school attendance unit 
may embrace several elementary at- 
tendance units, and boundaries of both 
high-school and elementary school at- 
tendance areas are influenced by such 
factors as natural community cleav- 
ages, road conditions, and optimum 
enrollment standards for a_ single 
building.* This arrangement, which is 
now found in several states, is believed 
to facilitate development of an effec- 
tive and complete educational offering, 
especially in rural regions. 

Perhaps a major problem which 
confronts those engaged in planning 
the reorganization of Illinois schools 
concerns the size of the administra- 
tive district. The following sugges- 
tions are briefly submitted: 

1. The administrative unit must be 
large enough to provide all those fa- 
cilities and services which insure the 
maintenance of a good school. Pos- 
sibly the best way to utilize this sug- 
gestion would be to review the criteria 
set up in the two evaluation instru- 
ments mentioned earlier in this ar- 
ticle; or to consider carefully the 
statements in sections I to IV above. 
Most of these practices and conditions 
will be impossible of attainment by 
the small school. 

2. The administrative unit must be 
able to attract capable educational 
leaders. Various studies have indi- 
cated that school districts employing 
forty or more teachers seem to pos- 
sess greater powers of attraction for 
capable individuals than the smaller 
schools. Studies also indicate that 
districts of eighty teachers or more 
can administer their schools with 
greater economy than is possible in 
smaller units. 

3. The administrative unit should 
be of such size as to provide stimulat- 
ing conditions which will result in 
educational progress. Studies of edu- 
cational adaptability indicate that 
schools above the sixty- to eighty- 
teacher size seem more likely to ac- 
cept new and improved ways of doing 
things, to be more alert and progres- 
sive, and even to develop innovations 
in educational procedure. 

4. The school administrative unit 
must be of such size as to attract and 
hold capable teachers. In recent years 
it has become increasingly apparent 
to those engaged in the process of 
training teachers, to county superin- 


*At least 200-300 pupils. 
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tendents, and school boards, that the 
small school holds few attractions for 
the product of our teacher training 
institutions. 

Ambitious young teachers like to 
identify themselves with a live, pro- 
gressive school, and though exceptions 
exist in both directions, the larger 
school is usually more of a “going 
concern” and presents greater pro- 
fessional appeal. 

5. The administrative unit should 
be large enough to provide reasonable 
equalization of financial support. An 
adequate tax base must be present in 
each administrative unit to provide, 
with state aid, the educational facili- 
ties and services required to operate 
a good school system. 

The tax yield and the amount of 
state aid should make it possible for 
every district to spend for educational 
services an amount of money per 
child which is equal to or greater 
than the per capita cost of education 
in communities of average wealth 
within the State. 


++ 
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THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
(Continued from page 73) 





used to communicate ideas. A desir- 
able handwriting is found only where 
all written work is in the best hand- 
writing possible for the pupil. It is not 
wise to set aside a period a day for 
drill and then accept papers in his- 
tory, arithmetic, and other subjects 
which may be illegible. All written 
work should be the best possible. 

Although children have for many 
years learned to write by either cur- 
sive or manuscript beginning meth- 
ods, it is likely that in practice in our 
schools today a high percentage of 
pupils begin with manuscript. The 
advantages are not discussed here. It 
also seems that the point at which 
cursive writing is generally intro- 
duced is late in the second grade, or 
some time in the third grade. Prob- 
ably the time element is best deter- 
mined by the pupil’s abilities and 
needs rather than by a calendar. 

I urge teachers to study the section 
on Handwriting (pages 119-129) as 
carefully as any other section under 


Language Arts, to create a desire in. 


the pupil for a reasonable degree of 
legibility and speed, to utilize actual 
writing experiences as suggested on 
pages 124, 126, and 128, and to re- 
member that the majority of patrons 
still believe that the art of handwrit- 
ing should not be entirely lost. 
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Peak College Enrollments 
Reported 


Enrollment at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College hit an all-time peak of 
1209 this fall, breaking the record of 1941, 
when there were 1152 enrolled. Seven hun- 
dred twenty-one of these students are veter- 
ans. Only 370 are women. Almost one-half 
of the new students are taking two-year 
general or pre-professional work. 


Freshmen Enrollments Limited 


By limiting the size of its Freshman 
class to 800, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity this fall held its enrollment down to 
1807. 

Lack of classroom space due to the re- 
moval of the third floor of Old Main, the 
shortage of student housing in the com- 
munity, and a desire to restrict the size of 
classes, led university officials to take this 
action. Only students desiring to teach were 
admitted, with the exception of a few resid- 
ing in the Bloomington-Normal area. 

For the first time in eighty-nine years, 
the student body at I.S.N.U. is about equal- 
ly divided between men and women. The 
female sex has always predominated in the 
past. 


Enrollment Figures at Western 


Enrollment at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College as announced by Miss 
Hertha Voss, registrar, is 1200, divided by 
classes as follows: Freshmen 700; Sopho- 
mores 207; Juniors 142; Seniors 94; grad- 
uate students 57. 


Enrollment Peak 


Total number enrolled at Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College on September 
18 was 1431, an increase over the previous 
high mark of 1176 reached in 1940-’41. Of 
this number 895 are men, of whom 713 are 
veterans. There are 536 women enrolled, 
of whom ten are veterans. 


New Faculty Members 


New faculty members at Western IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College include: Mr. 
Harold Ave, men’s physical education; 
Mr. Oliver Boe, English; Miss Olga 
Anderson, geography; Mr. George Cousins, 
men’s physical education; Mr. John Mc- 
Vickar, agriculture; Mrs. Ferol Fitz- 
Simons, women’s physical education; Mr. 
Francis Streim, vocal music; Mr. John 
Roberts, director of Training and Place- 
ment; Mr. Van Etten, agriculture; Mr. 
Arthur Fritschel, instrumental music; Mr. 
Normal Paar, English; Miss Betty Baker, 
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over the State report significant activities 


women’s physical education; Mr. Arthur 
TerKeurst, Education; Mr. Kenneth Goode, 
chemistry; Mr. Bernard Young, geogra- 
phy; Mrs. Wiliamina Kleppinger, English. 


Faculty Appointments 


Among new appointments to the Illinois 
State Normal University faculty this fall, 
in addition to those previously announced, 
are the following: Dr. Frances P. Hoffman, 
associate professor of health and physical 
education, formerly of Brooklyn College, 
New York City; Miss Helen McEwen, 
instructor in business education, who has 
been teaching in the Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
high school; Miss Delma E. Harding, as- 
sistant professor of biological science, who 
had been employed by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Atlanta, Georgia; and Miss 
Margaret R. Murley, assistant professor of 
biological science, who has been teaching 
at the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

New instructors in the department of 
English are Dr. Robert I. Brigham, asso- 
ciate professor, formerly of the University 
of Kansas City; Dr. Earl H. Peterson, 
associate professor, formerly of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; and William E. 
DeClark, assistant professor, formerly of 
Colorado State College, Ft. Collins, Colo- 
rado. 

Other new faculty members include: Dr. 
Marie M. Dirks, head and professor of the 
department of home economics, formerly of 
Ohio State University; Miss Ann Marie 
Obsajko, instructor in social science at the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 
School, who comes from the West Allis, 
Wisconsin, schools; and D. B. Leonardelli, 
instructor in general science at the Chil- 
dren’s School, who comes from the Flint, 
Michigan, ‘public schools. 


Radio Classes Use College 
Studio as Laboratory 


Since November 15 a daily radio pro- 
gram of one-half hour has been broadcast 
from studios at Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, at Charleston. An inte- 
gral part of new Mattoon-Charleston station 
WLBH, the college studios will function 
as a laboratory for radio classes recently 


approved by the curriculum committee 


headed by Dean Hobart F. Heller. 
President R. G. Buzzard has appointed 
Dr. Elbert R. Moses liaison official between 
the station and college. Dr. Moses, whose 
experience in the speech department of 
Ohio State University and as a wartime 
administrator of the Army University pro- 
gram in the Mediterranean theatre fit him 
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admirably for the work, will also teach a 
radio class. 

The new phase of speech training will 
supplement other new courses, including 
journalism, which are broadening the gen- 
eral and pre-professional work now offered 


at Eastern. A sophomore course, the first © 


radio class will also admit freshmen with 
special qualifications. 


Scholarship Students at Western 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
has eighty-five State Teachers College 
Scholarship students and thirty-seven stu- 
dents attending on Western Foundation, 
Gold Star, or one of the other scholarships, 
giving a total of 122 scholarship students 
for the fall quarter. 


Faculty Appointments at 
E.1.S.T.C. 


Twenty new college staff members had 
been added at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College by September 20, filling vacan- 
cies and taking new positions. Among them 
are the new geography department head, 
Dr. Elton M. Scott, former director of Wis- 
consin University’s extension work in geog- 
raphy; Dr. Glenn Q. Lefler, Dr. Melvin O. 
Foreman, and Dr. William D. Murray, 
natural science; Dr. Raymond A. Plath, 
economics; Dr. Robert Lee Blair, English; 
Dr. Elbert Moses, speech; Dr. Lloyd R. 
Burley, physical education; William A. 
Healey, head basketball coach; Maynard 
O’Brien, substitute football coach. 


Faculty Members on Leave 


Members of the faculty at Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College who will be 
on leave this year are: Mr. Joseph Kenney, 
who will be working on his doctorate in 
the field of geography at Wisconsin; Mr. 
Clifford Julstrom, recently discharged from 
the service, who is working on his doctor’s 
degree at Eastman School of Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Mr. Allan Laflin, director of 
Public Relations, who will be at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana working towards his 
doctor’s degree. Miss Juna Reynolds, who 
was on leave last year, has had her leave 
extended until December. 


President Beu on Safety 
Committee 
Dr. F. A. Beu, president of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, has been 
appointed to serve as a member of the 
safety committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 
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Three Hundred in Extension 
Classes 


There are some 300 students enrolled in 
Illinois State Normal University extension 
classes this fall. Courses are being offered 
in the following centers: Decatur, Lincoln, 
Odell, Ottawa, Paxton, Pekin, Streator, 
and Virden. Among I.S.N.U. departments 
offering classes are those of art, education, 
English, health and physical education, and 
social science. 


S.1.N.U. Radio 
Broadcasting Schedule 


Southern Illinois Normal University’s 
1946-47 radio broadcasting schedule in- 
cludes two program series. 

“The Southern Hour,” a weekly broad- 
cast each Wednesday afternoon from 2:30 
to 3 p.m. over Station WJPF, Herrin, this 
year will present informative programs on 
educational trends and sidelights on educa- 
tional activities in an eight-inonth series of 
interyiews and round table discussions. 

A second radio series will be beamed 
from Southern each Friday afternoon over 
both Station WJPF, Herrin, and Station 
WEBQ, Harrisburg, at the same time, 2:30 
to 3 p.m. As in former years, this program, 
known as “Education Time,” will be direct- 
ed to the public school classrooms of south- 
ern Illinois. This fall, ‘this series will fea- 
ture the popular “quiz program” idea, with 
public school students participating. 


Alumnus Starts Student 
Loan Fund 


The Loan Fund—Class of 1906 has been 
established at the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College to aid students who find 
it necessary to borrow money to continue 
their education. The initial contribution to 
the fund in the amount of $250 was made 
by Dr. Henry Hoagland, Ciass of 1906. Dr. 
Hoagland was speaker at Western’s forty- 
fourth annual commencement in June, 1946. 


Illinois Author’s Book 
Receives New York State Adoption 


Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of the foreign 
languages department at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, is author of a new 
book, Search for Glory, which is adapted 
to high-school use and has been adopted by 
the New York state schools. It is the fic- 
tionized biography of DeRozier, the first 
man to fly in the Montgolfier balloon in 
Eighteenth Century France. 


All Southern Illinois Musical 
Production Planned 


Plans for a huge all-Southern Illinois 
presentation of the oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah,” were announced recently by Southern 
Illinois Normal University. 

The production, to be presented early in 
December, will be under the direction of 
Dr. Maurits Kesnar, new chairman of the 
university's music department. 

It is hoped that this production will be 
the first of an annual series to be presented 
by a massed choir and orchestra of southern 
Illinois musicians, pessibly to be organized 
as a southern Illinois oratorio society, Dr. 
Kesnar said. 

Dr. Kesnar himself will direct the orches- 
tra, while the choir will be directed by 
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Floyd V. Wakeland, associate professor of 
voice. 

Outstanding soloists chosen from the con- 
cert stage will be engaged for the perform- 
ance, Dr. Kesnar said. 


First Award of 
Memorial Art Scholarship 


A Paul Turner Sargent memorial art 
scholarship has been established at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College by Chi 
Chapter of Kappa Pi, national honor frater- 
nity in art. Norma Redmon, of Olney, won 
the scholarship this year. 

In October the Nineteenth District of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs of Illinois voted 
to raise funds to supplement this and per- 
haps make it a four-year scholarship. Mrs. 
James Reeder, of Sullivan, is art chairman 
for the nineteenth district and president of 
the Artists Guild of Eastern Illinois, which 
also is interested in the project. 


Elementary School Workshop 


The Pittsfield elementary school and the 
community high school were closed Friday, 
September 27, in order that all teachers, 
both elementary and high school, might at- 
tend an elementary school workshop, spon- 
sored and directed by J. H. Voshall, super- 
intendent of the Pittsfield schools. Discus- 


sion leaders were Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, 


professor of Ele- 


Large Enrollments in Off-Campus 
Classes 


A total of 880 people are enrolled in off- 
campus courses conducted by Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, Carbondale, com- 
pared to 599 last fall and the pre-war peak 
of 824 in the fall of 1940, Raymond H. 
Dey, director of extension and placement 
services, reports. Twenty classes are offered 
in eighteen different counties by regular 
university faculty members. 


Band Directors Clinic 

Band directors and school administrators 
in western Illinois attended the Band Di- 
rector’s Clinic held Friday night, Novem- 
ber 22, and Saturday, November 23, at the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Miss Theresa Wild, head of the music 
department at Western, and Mr. Arthur L. 
Fritschel, band director, directed the con- 
ference. 


Schoolmasters Elect 


The Southern Illinois School Masters, 
meeting on the campus of Southern Illinois 
Normal University October 1, elected the 
following general officers for 1946-47: 
president, Fred J. Armistead, Harrisburg ; 
vice-president, R. L. McConnell, Harris- 
burg; and secretary-treasurer, J. Wesley 
Neville, DuQuoin. 

(Continued on page 96) 








mentary Education, 
University of Iili- FOR 
nois; M. M. Cruft 
and Otis Keeler from 
the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public 


field; Ross J. Nichol, 
Pike County superin- 
tendent of schools, 
and J. Harold Vo- 
shall. The workshop 
program centered 
around the problem 
of ‘‘What is the 
Function of the Ele- 
mentary School in a 
Democratic So- 
ciety ?” 
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LOANS from $50 to $300 


Our Teacher's Loan Service is known to many Illinois Teachers. We invite you 
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Calendar 


DeceMBER, 1946 

26 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Knights of Columbus, Spring- 
field, Illinois, December 26, 27 and 28, 
1946. 


27 National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, annual meeting. Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, December 27 and 28, 1946. 


Marcu, 1947 


3 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
March 3, 1947. 


Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Palace Thea- 
ter and Woodruff High School, Peoria, 
Illinois, March 7, 1947. 


South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Or- 
pheum Theater, Springfield, Illinois, 
March 21, 1947. 

Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 28, 1947. 
Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, March 
28, 1947. 


YOURS... 





for the Asking 
A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 

EDUCATION's Advertisers 


lla. “Natural Color Wild Flower Book- 
lets” showing 63 flower pictures in full 
color with identification and places of 
growth. Useful for art, science, social stud- 
ies and food classes. A trial package of 12 
booklets with teacher’s manual sheets is 
available for $1.00. 

12a. “Hair Care Begins with a Thorough 
Shampoo” may be used as a bulletin poster 
or may be given to the students. Shows the 
6 steps of a good shampoo and also dia- 
grams for setting the hair. It will help en- 
courage good hair grooming. 

13a. “NEW Grooming for School Charts” 
—one for girls, one for boys. Shows two 
teen-agers properly groomed for school 
with pointers on grooming of person and 
grooming of clothes to provide specific in- 
formation for use by teachers of Health 
Education, Home Economics, Social Stud- 
ies, or for use by deans and guidance coun- 
sellors. Mailed as a set or separately. Spe- 
cify whether you want both or the boy’s or 
the girl’s. 

73. For low cost 10-way protection insur- 
ance against health and quarantine write for 
Teachers Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will also send you “out-of-the-grab- 
bag” an attractive useful little souvenir, free 
of charge. : 

94. “6 Steps to Safety” pictures all the 
factors involved in safe pupil transporta- 


96 


tion, school coach construction and opera- 
tion; highway traffic hazards, training sug- 
gestions for pupils and organization of a 
pupil bus patrol. Excellent to put into the 
hands of every driver or supervisor of 
school buses. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked. 3c is 
enclosed for each item checked. 


lla 12a 3a 73 


Name 





Address.............. 
Subject taught... 
| School Address 


| Enrollment: Boys. 





NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 95) 


To Aid in Investigation 


Dr. W. P. Morgan, president emeritus 
of Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
has been appointed to serve as a member 
of the Standards and Accrediting Commit- 
tee to investigate conditions in several 
teachers colleges relative to their continued 
accreditation. 


Folk Music Collection Aided 


Burl Ives, whose interpretations of folk 
music have brought him nationwide fame 
in radio and motion pictures, contributed 
his fee for an appearance at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College during homecoming 
festivities toward the purchase of a radio- 
phonograph and folk music collection. 

Ives is a former student and star football 
player on the championship team of 1928. 
He hit the peak of his music career this 
fall with an appearance in Carnegie Hall. 
This success came upon the heels of a tri- 
umph in a technicolor screen version of 
Will James’ story, “Smoky.” 


Library Conference 


General theme of the School Library 
Conference held November 1 in the Little 
Theatre, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, was “The Library’s Contribution 
to Guidance in the School.” Miss Cecile 
Evans, of Western’s library staff, was 
chairman of the conference, which was 
sponsored by the State Library and the 
Illinois Department of Public Instruction. 
Librarians and school administrators in 
twelve counties were invited to attend the 
conference. Book dealers and publishers 
brought exhibits of boys and girls books 
to the conference. 


Paul T. Sargent Memorial 
Exhibition 
The Paul T. Sargent memorial exhibi- 
tion sponsored at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College by the Artists Guild of 
Eastern Illinois, attracted hundreds of art 
lovers during the week October 20 through 
27. One hundred sixty-five of Sargent’s 
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best paintings were on exhibition. Galley 
tours were conducted by Mrs. Nelly Deach- 
man, exhibition chairman for the All-Illi- 
nois Society of Fine Arts, Inc., and by Mr. 
Nicholas Britsky, member of the art staff 
at the University of Illinois. 

Paul Sargent was an alumnus and profes- 
sor of art at Eastern. His prolific talent 
has brought him wide recognition. Portions 
of the college exhibit are on tour this win- 
ter and may still be booked by cultural and 
educational groups. 


Western Faculty Members 
Return to Campus after Leaves 


Faculty members who have returned to 
duty at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College after leaves of absence to do gradu- 
ate work are: Miss Esther Stroup, who 
studied two years at the University of 
Chicago; Misses Velna Sollars and Mar- 
jorie Burke, who were at Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1945-’46; and Mr. Julius M. Robin- 
son, who studied at New York University 
during the year 1945-’46. 


Adviser on Teacher Examinations 


Dr. J. W. Neckers, professor and chair- 
man of the chemistry department at South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, has been 
appointed as a critic and adviser to the 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions, of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Dr. Neckers will serve as critic and 
adviser on examinations used to test sub- 
ject-matter preparation of prospective high- 
school teachers of physical sciences. . 


New Director of Training 
and Placement 


Mr. John C. Roberts has succeeded Mr. 
R. R. Simpkins, who retired after thirty- 
four years of service as director of training 
and placement at the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. Mr. Roberts comes to 
Western with an extensive background as 
a teacher, coach, principal, and superintend- 
ent of schools. His most recent position 
was superintendent of schools at Kansas, 
Illinois. 
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tHE ECONOMY oF 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS BUSES 


MEANS MORE TODAY! 


Anyone can practice economy when money is scarce. You're using “smart” 











economy when you travel by Santa Fe Trailways bus today! You're saving 
money, not because you have to, but because you have decided that pleasant, 
dependable transportation doesn’t have to be expensive . . . that the money you 


save on transportation can be used to make your life more enjoyable. 


For riding pleasure . . . for frequency of service . . . for convenient, easy-to- 
reach boarding and unloading stations . . . you’d choose Santa Fe Trailways 
regardless of cost. But it’s still the low-cost way to travel. That’s why 


“SANTA FE TRAILWAYS BUS ECONOMY MEANS MORE TODAY!” ( bo @ 


Member, National Trailways Bus System 
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